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@ FRONT COVER: RIDING HIGH—Communications officer from 
USS Vesole (DDR 878) rides the highline to carrier USS Ranger 
(CVA 61) while his Radar Picket Destroyer receives a new 
supply of fuel underway at sea. 


@ AT LEFT: YARD GOODS—Aerial view of New York Naval 
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(foreground) USS Lake Champlain (CVS 39) and USS Constel- 
lation (CVA 64) under construction. At piers in East River 
(from left) USS Leyte (CVS 32), USS Independence (CVA 62), 
ad USS Valley Forge (CVS 45). 
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The Gas Turbine Story— 
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More Horses for Navy'c 


S 0 YOU THINK you know all about 

engines. You know about pistons, 
connecting rods, cam shafts, timing, 
points, condensers, and all the rest. 
But what do you know about com- 
bustion chambers, tur- 
bines, centrifugal-flow compressors, 
or axial-flow compressors? 

If these terms are foreign to you, 
youre probably not alone. They are 
all parts of a gas turbine engine. An 
engine that is older in concept than 
the present-day piston engine, but 
one which is just now coming into 
use both in and out of the Navy. It 
is one of the simplest in existence and 


compressor 


it can pack more power with less 
weight than any other engine known. 
Gas turbine engines are already in 
use in the Navy for ship propulsion, 
emergency generators, portable water 
pumps (replacing the handy billy), 
and as fog generators. 

Today the Navy has 340 gas tur- 
bine engines installed in 185 different 
ships and boats. These pack a total 
of 54,486 horsepower and have been 
operated for 88,835 hours. More gas 
turbine engines are being developed 
and tested all the time. Eighty-two 
engines with combined 14,587 h.p. 
are now being procured. They will 


HOT STUFF—Exhaust from turbine tail pipe melts snow on icebreaker’s deck. 








be placed in 74 different ships. 

But how do gas turbines work 
and what are the advantages or dis- 
advantages over engines now in use? 

The basic principle of the gas tur- 
bine is simple. It has three major 
components: an air compressor, a 
combustion chamber, and a turbine 
Here’s how they work: 

e Air Compressor—There are two 
types of compressors used in gas tur- 
bine engines: centrifugal-flow, which 
compresses air by pushing it out 
from the center of a 
wheel; and axial-flow, which com- 
presses the air by passing it parallel 
to the shaft through fan-like stages. 
Air is drawn into the compressor and 
then passed on, under pressure, to 
the combustion chamber. 

® Combustion Chamber — Here 
part of the air is mixed with fuel as 
it is sprayed into the combustion 
chamber. This produces a peak tem- 
perature of 3500 degrees F. The re- 
mainder of the air is used to reduce 
this temperature to about 1500 de- 
grees F as the hot gases pass under 
pressure to the turbine. 

© Turbine — The expansion of 
these hot gases through the turbine 
turns the engine. The turbine is at- 
tached to the same shaft as the com- 
pressor, and as the turbine revolves, 
so does the compressor. So long as 
fuel is injected into the engine, the 
cycle continues — one running the 
other. No matter how complicated 
a gas turbine engine may become, 
these three basic parts are present. 

About two-thirds of the power 


compressor 
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produced by a gas turbine (the name 
gas turbine is derived from the gas 
producing element, not the kind of 
fuel burned) is used to drive the 
compressor. The gas turbine is started 
by spinning the turbine much the 
same as you start an automobile en- 
gine. A sparkplug ignites the fuel 
and the engine is started. No more 
spark is used. 

The gas turbine is now running 
itself. Although two-thirds of the 
power is used, one-third is still left 
to do the work. Here’s how the last 
one-third is put to use. 

In many cases where a constant 
speed is required, as in an A.C, turbo- 
generator set, the power is taken 
directly from the single-turbine shaft. 
When variable speeds are needed, a 


split-shaft engine is utilized. This is 
how it works. Inside the metal cas- 
ing which encloses the compressor 
turbine is a second turbine, called 
the power turbine. It is not 
nected to the main gas producer in 
any way, except through the outside 
casing. 

In this split-shaft unit, after the 
hot gases from the combustion cham- 
ber pass between the blades of the 
compressor turbine, they are re- 
directed to the blades of the power 
turbine. It is from this turbine, 
through reduction gears, that vari- 
able speed power is produced. 

When the 160-hp engine, which 
is now installed in several mine- 
sweeping boats, runs at a constant 


con- 


ne 


p speed, the compressor and compres- 


sor turbine spin at 36,500 rpm, the 
second stage power turbine spins at 
24,000 rpm, and the output shaft 
(after reduction gears) spins at 2700 
tpm. The temperature drops when 
the gases expand through the com- 
pressor turbine and the power tur- 
bine. 

Speed of the turbines is regulated 
by injecting more or less fuel into 
the combustion chamber. Even at 
idle, however, the gas-producing tur- 


7 bine runs at a speed considerably 


higher than the full speed of the 
average piston engine. 

Few accessories are needed on the 
gas turbine. It has a governor, a fuel 
pump, a starter and a generator. 
These are located on the gas produc- 


\ ing end of the engine. The governor 


is also used in conjunction with the 
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power turbine. One of the minor 
problems now being encountered is 
the difficulty of maintaining a con- 
stant speed on the power turbine. 
Constant speed is easily maintained 
on the gas-producing section. 

The gas turbine is simple in com- 
parison to other engines. That is the 
real advantage. And being basically 
simple, there are fewer moving parts 
in the engine. This means fewer parts 
to lubricate, lower maintenance costs, 
fewer operating personnel, a more 
reliable power plant, and fewer spare 
parts. With no pistons, connecting 
rods, or cam shaft, the only parts to 
lubricate are the bearings around the 
straight shaft which runs through the 
gas turbine engine. Also, with no 
reciprocating motion, noise and vi- 


cean Stable 


bration are materially reduced. This 
factor makes the gas turbine 
portant in ASW work. 

Less weight and bulk make it pos- 
sible to put more horsepower in the 
same amount of space. A 400-hp gas 
turbine engine, for example, weighs 
about 600 pounds, while a diesel en- 
gine of the same horsepower, weighs 
5000 pounds. Here are some spe- 


im- 


cifies: 

@ Operating Personnel—The best 
figures available in this department 
come from merchant ships. In three 
Liberty-tvpe ships, which have been 





FULL POWER—Below is one of merchant ships now gas-turbine propelled. 





converted from their original propul- 
sion plants, one ship equipped with 
a steam turbine has an engineroom 
crew of 16 men; another with diesel 
engines, has an engineroom crew ot 
14 men; and a third, with gas tur- 
bines, has 12 men—a reduction in 
the engineroom staff of about 25 per 
cent over a steam turbine. With gas 
turbines, fewer operating controls are 
needed, thus making them an ideal 
engine for operation bv remote con- 


trol. Full 


be used in gas turbine propulsion 


wheelhouse control can 


installations. 

e@ Repairs — Simplicity of design 
and operation goes hand-in-hand with 
easy repairs. Although the time re- 
quired to overhaul an engine varies 
with the engine itself, as a rule, gas 
turbines take less time to overhaul 
Operating 
160-hp engine in- 


than most other engines 
personnel of a 
stalled in 
and disassemble one of the gas tur- 
A crew of 


four men can remove all four of the 


a minesweep can remove 
bine engines in six hours 


minesweep’s gas turbine engines in 
eight hours. In 20 more hours these 
same four men can have replacement 
gas turbines installed in the ship 
and operating 

One ship equipped with a 1200- 
hp gas turbine reports that the in- 
port maintenance time is only a 
fraction of that which was required 
with its former steam plant. 


© Reliability — A merchant ship 
equipped with gas turbine powe! has 
reported that they have logged over 




























































UP AND AT’EM—An experimental Navy hydrofoil boat flies high as it tries 
out a gas turbine engine as its power plant while cruising in Miami waters. 


7100 hours and 102,00 miles without 
needing any turbine repairs. The 
300-kw emergency generator gas tur- 
bine aboard uss Gyatt (DDG 1) 
goes from cold to full power in 10 
seconds. It is rigged to cut in auto- 
matically to furnish needed power. 

Cold-weather starting is important, 
especially in small boats. A 160-hp 
engine was left on deck overnight in 
temperatures that ranged from 9 to 
15 degrees F. It started easily the 
next morning. Gas turbines have 
been tested under various weather 
conditions and have performed well 
in all circumstances. Several BuShips 
engines have been successfully tested 
to minus 65 degrees F. 

© Weight and Size—Although spe- 
cific weight and size of gas turbines 
depend on the type of power plant, 
current tests have shown that gas 
turbines occupy about one-fifth the 
volume and about one-tenth the 
weight of the diesel engine. Here’s 
a comparison of various-type power 
plants of equal power rating: 





Weight, Volume, 
Type Ibs. cu. ft. 
Gas Turbine 230 10.8 
Aircraft, gasoline, 
reciprocating 356 17.6 
Automotive, gasoline, 
reciprocating 1500 34.5 
Diesel 2650 53.3 
e@ Fuel—Gas turbines are designed 


to burn diesel fuel. Although this 
has no advantages over diesel en- 
gines, it does have a great advantage 
over gasoline engines. Diesel fuel is 
less flammable and safer to have 
aboard ship. With the gas turbine 


4 


portable emergency fire pump (the 
only gas turbine to have manual 
starting), which has replaced the 
handy billy aboard some ships, diesel 
fuel is used. This eliminates the prob- 
lem of gasoline. 

® Noise and Vibration — Aboard 
ships in the Navy, men have to live 
near engines of one sort or another. 
With fewer moving parts, gas tur- 
bines are practically vibrationless. 
They are also very much quieter 
than most reciprocating engines. The 
high frequency of the noise pro- 
duced by the gas turbine makes it 
relatively easy to soundproof the in- 
stallation as contrasted to the low 
frequency sound of piston engines. 

After reading these advantages, 
youre probably wondering, if gas 


turbines are so good, why aren’t they 
in more general use—say in autos. 

That’s a good point and one that is 
even now being seriously considered 
by many large automobile manufac- 
turers. They have already installed 





PIPE THIS — 
of gas turbine demonstrated here can 


Hot, plentiful exhaust 


be used to make smoke or melt snow. 


gas turbines in experimental cars. 
and just recently one company test- 
drove a gas-turbine-powered car sey- 
eral hundred miles, on turnpikes, on 
country roads, and through cities, 
They averaged over 19 miles per 
gallon of fuel. 

On one leg of the trip they burned 
diesel fuel, aviation jet fuel, and 
gasoline in the engine. The company 
said that their engine would run on 
almost anything that would flow 
through the fuel lines. 

The automobile companies use a 
regeneration process that may be the 
answer to the extremely hot exhaust 
problem of the gas turbine. Regener- 
ation simply means the utilization of 
heat from the exhaust gas. By using 
a heat exchanger, the heated air is 
mixed with the air from the com- 
pressor before it enters the combus- 
tion chamber. The higher tempera- 
ture of the incoming air lowers the 
amount of fuel required. With much 


of the heat removed, the exhaust 
gases range from 300 to 500 de- 
grees F, considerably cooler than 


piston type engines running under 
load. 

The other problem of high cost 
will most likely be remedied by mass 
production. With these two prob- 
lems seemingly answered, it has 
been predicted by some men that 
in 1960 or 1961, a gas turbine engine 
may be offered as optional equip- 
ment in some well known American 
models. 

One of these automobile engines 
which uses 
pressed the Navy. They have pur- 
chased it and will mount it in a small 
personnel boat for evaluation. 

Although gas turbines have many 
advantages, nothing is perfect. Here's 
a rundown on some of the disad- 
vantages for marine use: 

© Part-Load Performance — Thi 
simple open-cycle gas turbine works 
most efficiently at full or nearly full 
power. It should run at 90 to 100 
per cent of full power for best effi- 
ciency. Automobile manufacturers 
have, however, excellent 
part-load efficiencies by using the 
regeneration-type engines. 

© Ducts—With the large air flow 
going through the engine, large in- 
take and exhaust ducts are required. 
Although this can be an advantage 
by using the intake for ventilation, 
large ducts are a distinct disadvan- 
tage. Experiments are now going on 
at the U. S. Naval Engineering Ex- 
periment Station at Annapolis, Md. 
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Cars, to find out ways to reduce the size 
test- of ducts without hurting engine per- 
r sev- formance. 
°S, ON e High Initial Cost— Like most 
cities. other new items, the initial cost is 
oo high. The reason for this is twofold. 
First of all the parts cannot be mass- 
umed produced because of the limited de- 
and mand, and secondly, the materials 
gies needed to withstand the high tem- 
yn peratures inside the engine are very 
™ expensive. More extensive use of 
the engines would tend to bring the 
way price down. 
e the : 
er An example of the high cost is 
sener- shown by the compressor turbine 
egg? on one small engine in Navy use. 
using This small turbine (about 10 inches 
air is in diameter) alone costs between 
om. $1000 and $1500. A large commer- 
wales. cial company, however, has_ indi- 
1pera- cated that this same turbine could 
= Oe be mass-produced for less than $50. 
such New and less expensive alloys are 
ena also being developed which further 
0 de- promises to reduce costs. 
than e Effect of Sea Air on Compressor 
under —As the great mass of sea air is in- 
ducted into the gas turbine, a coat- 
h cost ing of salt often develops on the 
’ mass compressor blades which lowers its 
prob- efficiency. This is usually corrected, 
t has however, by washing the turbine. 
n that This is done by injecting fresh water 
ngine into the compressor while the engine 
equip- is running. Although the water goes 
erican through the engine, it causes no 
trouble. Immediately after it leaves 
ngines the compressor, it is turned into 
s im- J steam by the extremely high tem- 
e pur- peratures. 
1 small Advantages and _ disadvantages 
alone don’t always determine 
many { whether or not an engine is used. If 
Heres it has the qualities needed for a cer- 
disad- tain job, it is used. Gas turbines fall 
into this category. With its simple 
— The operation, light weight and _ high 
works horsepower, it is an ideal engine for 
rly full small boats, emergency generator 
to 100 sets, and emergency water pumps. 
st_effi- With fast starting capabilities, it is 
cturers particularly adapted for use as emer- 
cellent gency generators and for propulsion 
ng the units. Because no warmup is needed, 
a ship’s propulsion unit can be in 
ir flow operation in less than a minute. 
rge in- Now that we know the Navy has 
quired. gas turbine engines in use, let’s find 
antage out a little about their development. 
ilation, Gas turbine engines are not new. 
sadvan- The U. S. Navy has been experi- 
ying on menting with them for some 20 
ng Ex- years. The basic concept, however, 
s, Md., dates back to the first known turbine 
{ANDS MAY 1959 
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HERE’S HOW-—Diagram and cut-a-way show parts and basic operation of gas 


turbine similar to ones being developed and tested for many uses in Navy. 

















built by Hero of Alexandria about 
120 B.C., give or take a few years. 
He called it the Aeolipile, and it 
seems that he used it to open the 
doors of a new temple automatically. 
Even though the basic principle 
of the turbine was known, it lay idle 
for centuries. In 1550, Leonardo da 
Vinci sketched a turbine device to 
turn a spit for roasting meats. The 
turbine-like device fitted into the 
chimney and was turned by the ris- 
ing hot gases. Thus another applica- 
tion of the turbine principle. 
Giovanni Branca, another Italian, 
developed the turbine further by 
adding steam. He boiled water in 
a closed kettle and allowed the steam 
to escape through a jet tube. The 
jet stream was directed on a horizon- 
tal fan which spun at high speeds. 
By using reduction gears, the spin- 
ning fan drove a stamp machine. 


It was not until 1791, however, 





that John Barber in England built a 
gas turbine that worked. Although 
crude, it had the same basic parts 
as the modern gas turbine. 

Three years later, a patent was 
taken out on an internal combustion 
reciprocating engine. This engine 
was quickly developed until, in 1860, 
a piston engine that showed promise 
was developed. From that time the 
piston engine has been constantly 
improved, while the gas turbine re- 
mained in its infancy. 

Today experts say that the piston 
engine is reaching its peak of per- 
fection and improvements are be- 
coming progressively more expensive 
and complex. The gas turbine still 
has a vast improvement potential. 
Automobile locomo- 
tive designers, ship builders, and air- 
craft engine designers and builders 
are continuing to develop the gas 
turbine as a new 


manufacturers, 


means of power. 
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Among the navies of the world, 
the U. S. Navy stepped ahead in 
early gas turbine research. A research 
and development program was es- 
tablished in 1939. They issued their 
first contract in 1940 for a 3500-hp 
gas turbine. It was delivered to the 
U. S. Naval Engineering Experiment 
Station at Annapolis in 1944. 

Other type gas turbines were stud- 
ied, and improvements were made 
until, in the spring of 1951, a gas 
turbine was installed in an LCVP. 
So successful was this, that the Navy 
later installed gas turbines in 48 
minesweeping boats. Gas turbines 
seem to be ideal engines for these 
small boats. 

Although the Navy already has 
340 gas turbines installed in 185 
ships and boats, research is still go- 
ing on just across the river from the 
Naval Academy at the U. S. Naval 
Engineering Experiment Station. 
Here are found gas turbines of every 
description. They range up to a large 
7500-hp engine designed for use in 
a main propulsion plant. 

The Bureau of Ships determines 
the needs for new gas turbines to 
meet future Fleet requirements. Once 
the specific characteristics for a tur- 
bine application are fixed, the Inter- 
nal Combustion and Gas Turbine 
Engine Branch of the Bureau of 
Ships selects a turbine to do the 
job. Long-range planning is done 
to come up with new turbines. This 
means research and development. 
The work is initiated and directed 
by this Branch (headed by CDR 
R. G. Mills, usn, with Mr. J. W. 





SMOKER—Navy landing craft lays 
down a smoke screen with a gas 


turbine used as a smoke generator. 


Sawyer as head engineer for gas 
turbines). 

At the Engineering Experiment 
Station, gas turbines undergo every 
kind of test before they are installed 
and tested under actual Fleet operat- 
ing conditions. Once it has been de- 
termined that the engine meets Navy 
standards for efficiency, safety, and 
reliability, it goes into the Fleet for 
actual service use. Every type of 
engineering problem is explored at 
the Station. CDR Robert Moyer, 
usN, who is project officer for gas 
turbine research there, has also 
worked with both diesel and steam 
propulsion plants. “No more, how- 
ever, than any other officer who has 
served aboard destroyers or been in 
a shipyard,” CDR Moyer said. Talk- 
ing about gas turbines, he said, “You 
just can’t say too much about them. 
They will undoubtedly replace many 
diesel engines in the future.” But he 
was quick to add that gas turbines 
wouldn't by any means put diesel 


WATER BIRD—New gas-turbine-powered copter with choice of boat hull 








engines or steam turbines out of 
business. Gas turbines, like other 
types, will find their own place by 
improving their efficiency and meet- 
ing their competition. 

With gas turbine engines now go- 
ing into the Fleet, problems would 
arise, CDR Moyer pointed out, 
“Problems are our business. If the 
engines don’t perform properly, or 
if they are not completely under- 
stood, one of our engineers may have 
just the right answer. The Experi- 
ment Station particularly wants to 
help the Fleet with any engineering 
problems that come up—and this of 
course includes gas turbines.” 

The Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, under the command of CAPT 
Richard L. Mohan, vusnx, employs 
about 900 civilian engineers and 
technicians. 

For men in the Fleet who want 
to learn about gas turbines, some in- 
formation is already contained in 
several engineman’s course books. 
Engineman Third (NavPers 10539) 
seems to have about the best run- 
down, although those for other en- 
gineman rates have information. 

For the officers, or for the chiefs 
and whitehats who are qualified to 
take officer courses, there are addi- 
tional courses covering this field. 
Specific course names and numbers 
should be available from your Infor- 
mation and Education Officer. 

You will be hearing more and 
more about gas turbines in the fu- 
ture. If you're interested in engines, 
youll probably enjoy learning about 
this type. —Erwin Sharp, JO1, usN. 
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CLOSE QUARTERS—Jet copter lands on fantail of USS Evere 
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Destroyer Heliport 


Some of the Pacific Fleet’s top 
destroyermen showed naval and civil- 
ian observers how the combination of 
a 30-knot destroyer and a 110-mile- 
an-hour jet-helicopter can counter 
the threat of enemy submarines. 

Operating from fantail of radar 
picket destroyer uss Everett F. Lar- 
son (DDR 830) in mid-January, an 
Alouette II helicopter carried dummy 
torpedoes to a simulated enemy sub- 
marine contacted on Larson’s detec- 
tion equipment. It dropped its dead- 
ly “fish” and was back on Larson 
within minutes of the initial contact. 

Helicopters used in operations 
with destroyers carry homing torpe- 
does and are guided to the target by 
the destroyer’s CIC before the sub- 
marine knows it is being attacked. 
Its use increases the destroyer’s kill 
range of enemy submarines by more 
than 10 times. 

In addition to producing its own 
protective smoke screen, the Alouette 
II can employ other, still secret, de- 
ceptive and aggressive countermeas- 
ures which add greatly to its assault 
potential. 

RADM B. J. Semmes, Jr., COMDES- 
FLOT 3 said, “The entire Navy de- 
stroyer forces of more than 300 
operational ships can be modified in 
a matter of hours to operate heli- 
copters.” He pointed out that de- 
stroyer-helicopter teams extend the 
kill capability of our antisubmarine 
forces out to the range of the latest 
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sonar detection developments. 

Partial credit for the quick readi- 
ness can be given to the ingenuity 
of the men of the destroyer tender 
uss Bryce Canyon (AD 36). 

Since Larson was to be the first 
ship of this type on the West Coast 
to be made ready to receive a heli- 
copter, original designs had to be 
devised. 

Men on board Bryce Canyon 
played it mostly by ear. Clearing 
Larson’s fantail of depth-charge 
racks and other structural members 
was simple. However, originating a 
method of having all the stanchions 
and lifelines release rapidly and lie 
outboard (during take-offs) was one 
of their most difficult tasks. This was 
solved by using toggle pins in the 
base. Using this method, Larson’s 
crew can ready the fantail in about 
a minute. 

Bryce Canyon’s men invested two 
weeks and close to 400 man-hours in 
this special project. Because of their 
research, other destroyers can ac- 
complish similar jobs in hours. 

Other changes made to Larson’s 
40-by-28-foot fantail to make it into 
a helicopter landing field included 
clearing away all towing gear, ven- 
tilators and hatches. Hold-down 
hooks were installed and the deck 
was resurfaced with a_ non-skid 
material. 

The Alouette II helicopter used 
in the demonstration has a turbine 

























tt F. Larson (DD 830) during ASW demonstration. 
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DUMMY homing torpedo is dropped 
by jet copter based on destroyer. 





power plant which drives the lifting 
rotor through a mechanical trans- 
mission. It uses standard diesel fuel 
of low volatility. This type of heli- 
copter requires no warm-up, and is 
ready for operation when the turbine 


reaches maximum rpm _ which is 
within 90 seconds. It can be airborne 
and ready to attack by the time the 
ship’s crew mans its battle stations. 
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BLASTING—Clay pigeons at sea and 
golf course ashore furnish white hats 
enjoyable hours in their spare time. 
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LEISURE HOURS—Carriermen take it easy in EM lounge while off 


So What'll It Be 


HERES NO QUESTION about 

Saratoga (CVA 60) being a 
mighty ship. She is over 1045 feet 
long, displaces more than 60,000 
tons and is described as “one of the 
largest and most powerful warships 
afloat.” 

In design and appearance, the 
mighty “Sara” is similar to her sister 
ships—Forrestal, Ranger, Independ- 
ence (all in commission) and Kitty 
Hawk, which is under construction. 
But, like every ship in the Navy, 
she has a personality all her own. 

She doesn’t have to boast about 
her size and capabilities—they are 
taken for granted and understood. 
But she does her voice now 
and then, and maybe even brags a 
little about her crew and_ physical 
fitness. 

It is Saratoga’s goal to have a 
“strong crew for the Navy’s strongest 
ship.” 


USS 


raise 


If at all possible, you should pay 
her a visit and see for yourself. Even 
the well hash-marked Navyman is 
amazed at the complexities of her 
bridge, CIC, catapult and arresting 
gear, her boilers and other engineer- 
ing spaces, as well as the countless 
shops and ready rooms. 

All of these are vital points of 
interest aboard this mobile air sta- 
tion and well worth seeing, but no 
call on Saratoga would be complete 
without visiting one of her most un- 
usual features. This would take you 


duty. Rt: 


Navymen put on show aboard ship. 


forward to the port side of the 0-1 
deck—to the anchor windlass area 
of the first level above the hangar 


deck — an area seldom seen by 
visitors. 
As you enter a door labeled 


()1-12-2, you'll see something that’s 
a real eye-opener. You are faced with 
a large compartment 25 feet wide 
and 27 feet long. Much to your sur- 
prise, its deck has green tiling and 
the bulkheads and overhead are 
painted white—a far cry from the 
customary paint-mixing room found 
in this compartment aboard Sara's 
sister ships. 

NSIDE COMPARTMENT ()]-12-2 you'll 

find the secret to Sara’s success 
and why she boasts of her crew's 
physical fitness. This is the location 
of a modernistic, well-equipped work- 
out gym. 

A quick tour of the gym would 
show: A weight machine for the 
development of back and shoulder 
muscles; an eight-by-four-foot, rub- 
ber-topped, weight-lifting stand; a 
“workout bicycle” complete with 
mileage gauge; and a “body bag” 
familiar to all boxers. This large can- 
vas bag is sturdily affixed to the 
overhead with chains and shackle. 

Against the far bulkhead theres 
a set of parallel bars for the gymnas- 
tic enthusiasts. They are constructed 
from metal pipes and bolted to the 
deck. A rowing machine for build- 
ing up shoulders and back muscles 


ALL HANDS 
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BATTER 


settles’ Gym or Teepee Terrace? 








is found across from the P-bars. Next 
is the angle board for sit-ups and 
mounted on the port bulkhead are 
two speed punching bags. Toward 
the center of the gym are rings sus- 
pended by nylon lines for those who 
are interested in gymnastics. And 
there’s a large metal locker for the 
stowage of boxing gloves, weights 
and other equipment. 

The gym deck is large enough for 
wrestling mats to be spread out and 
the grapplers can go ahead with the 
body building produced through the 
grunt-and-groan department. Yet 
there is plenty of area for the box- 
ers to spar and have their workouts 
when the mats are not down. The 
wrestlers have to lend their mats to 
the tumblers on occasion but with 
the spirit of cooperation that has be- 
come standard in the Sara, there is 
no problem in scheduling. 

The of Sara’s workout 
toom has been so great that many 
additional features are planned. The 
compartment immediately adjacent 
and starboard of the present gym is 
being converted to include a rub- 
down table, whirlpool-steam bath, 
lockers and, eventually. showers. 


success 


N° DOUBT YOU are wondering how 

all this came about. Luxuries (if 
they can be called that) like this are 
not included in the original design 
of warships—even those as modern 
as Saratoga. Such facilities for the 
crew just do not happen by accident. 
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UP—Members of ship’s baseball team warm up. Rt: Navymen box 
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Sara’s gym started with an idea 
that was followed up by the deter- 
mination and leadership required to 
carry through and make that idea a 
reality. Responsible for all this was 
Roy Settles, BM3, usn. 

Settles has the leadership quali- 
ties that can be put to good use in 
today’s Navy—the kind of leadership 
that makes itself felt in many ways 
He saw the needs of his shipmates, 
and had the required ability to win 
the support of authorities controlling 
facilities, materials, supplies and en- 
thusiasms. 

Aboard Saratoga Settles is known 
to most of the crew for his achieve- 
ments in boxing. Not every Navyman 
Settles felt there 
ought to be facilities to give every 
member of the crew an opportunity 
to participate “whenever possible” 
in some form of athletics. So Settles 
went ahead to improve the “when- 


is a boxer, and 


ever possible” odds. 
N ADDITION to “Settles’ gym” Sara- 
toga has other athletic accomplish- 
ments worth Take 
her basketball for example. 
During the recent season it had a 
record of 16 wins and one loss. The 
only in the 
from the cruiser Salem. In a return 
game, however, Sara’s basketball 
team won with a substantial margin. 
Then there’s the Saratoga Rod and 
Gun Club—believed to be the Navy’s 
only club of its kind for seagoing 


boasting about. 
team 


loss came early season 


on deck to keep in physical condition. 


sportsmen. This activity has been in 
full swing for almost a year and has 
about 300 active members. Through 
this club, Sara’s hunters and _ fisher- 
many of the same 
privileges that they would normally 
receive ashore while they are aboard 
the attack aircraft carrier during long 


men now enjoy 


periods at sea and during overseas 
deployment. 

Saratoga’s Rod Club 
meets monthly and usually schedules 
hunting and fishing on 
films which acquaint 
with the 


equipment, safety and conservation. 


and Gun 
movies on 
educational 
members proper use of 
These movies are very well received 
and they do much to promote good 
sportsmanship. 

In addition to the movies and club 
business that must be taken care of 
during the monthly meetings, crew 
members have an opportunity to get 
together and hunting 
and tell their fish 
about the big ones that got away. 

Other than advan- 
tages, the club monthly 
contests which offer club members 
a chance to win rifles, shotguns and 
equipment. The club 
affords members the opportunity to 
purchase camping 
equipment at reduced prices. 

For the rod 
Sara’s club conducts an annual fish- 
ing contest. At year’s end, the club 
members who have caught the largest 


swap yarns 


favorite stories 
these social 


spt msors 


fishing also 


sporting and 


and reel enthusiast, 
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SPORTS AND RECREATION 





fish in each category are awarded a 
grand prize. An award certificate, 
suitable for framing, is presented to 
members who caught “qualifying” 
but not prize-winning fish. 

Membership in the club is open 
to all personnel aboard the carrier. 
the club is chartered and governed 
by a Board of Directors that is made 
up entirely of enlisted men. The pre- 
siding chairman and founder of the 
seagoing sportsman club is Ronald 
R. Siegerdt, GM1, usw. 

Siegerdt went about organizing 
Sara’s Rod and Gun Club much in 
the same manner as Settles did in 
getting his gym. It took plenty of 
hard work and the attitude of the 
enthusiast who wants to keep up with 
the sportsman’s way of life while at 
sea. 

HIS KIND OF ATTITUDE is not limited 

to one ship or station. 

While Siegerdt was getting hunt- 
ing and fishing enthusiasts organized 
aboard Saratoga, Chief James E. 
Fitzgerald was engaged in a similar 
venture at NTC Great Lakes. 

Reporting from a tour of sea duty 
aboard uss Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(CVA 42), Chief Fitzgerald was 
somewhat disappointed when he dis- 
covered his new duty station was 
minus an outdoors men’s club. Bat- 
ting the breeze with others quickly 
satisfied the chief that many other 
sportsmen longed for such a club. 

That’s all that it took. An idea, 
detailed planning and a great deal of 
hard work, and another program be- 
came a reality. “From the look of 
the club’s progress,” Chief Fitzgerald 
said, “our group will soon be open 
to all interested armed forces sports- 
men in the Great Lakes area. 

The Great Lakes Sportsmen’s Club 
has made much headway since Chief 


Fitzgerald first started his project. 
For example, today it is busily en- 
gaged in working directly with the 
Illinois Department of Conservation. 
“Success in any club of this type 
lies in direct cooperation with the 
state and private land owners,” he 
said. “Our club has been awarded 
the rights to hunt on 3000 acres of 
land in this area. In return we stock 
the land. We also help the farm 
owners control farm pests such as 
crows, foxes, coons and groundhogs.” 


AS LAKEHURST also has a conser- 

vation club which was founded 
about five years ago as a means of 
extending the recreational facilities 
at that LTA base. 

And that they did—and then 
some. For the gigantic air base 
which was once practically deserted 
by most forms of fish and wildlife is 
fast becoming a sportsman’s paradise. 

Land that didn’t provide enough 
vegetation to feed more than one 
deer for every 40 acres now has 
more than 200 of them; a single 
covey of quail has multiplied eight- 
fold; and the station now has two 
new fishing ponds that were dug 
out and stocked with bass and blue- 
gills. 

All this was accomplished by some 
40 sportsminded Navymen who free- 
ly gave their off-duty time, energy, 
ability and even personal finances. 
Although club members have de- 
voted much of their off-duty time 
to this project, they do not claim all 
the credit. 

They received technical guidance 
and material assistance from many 
civilian government activities, in- 
cluding the U. S. Wildlife Service, 
New Jersey State Fish and Game 
Commission and Rutgers University. 


EANWHILE, up in the Pacific 

Northwest, some 3000 miles from 
Lakehurst, the bluejackets at NAS 
Whidbey Island were engaged in a 
similar project. The local Rod and 
Gun Club was working on a program 
to improve the waterfowl and up- 
land game hunting in the Oak Har- 
bor and Crescent Harbor areas. 

In cooperation with the State 
Game Commission, the Whidbey 
Navymen planted barley on unused 
land at the naval base. An official of 
Whidbey’s Rod and Gun Club stated, 
“By improving this area, we are 
gaining better hunting for ourselves: 
creating good will among the local 
people as well as the State Game 
Commission; and perhaps most im- 
portant, we are making good use of 
unproductive land.” 

Rod and Gun Club members toiled 
after working hours and on week 
ends using borrowed farming equip- 
ment and some Navy gear that 
wasn’t being used for any other pur- 
pose at the time. They seeded about 
300 acres. Long-range plans for the 
area include fertilization, pond con- 
struction, additional seeding, tidal 
control and ground cover. 

Another example of Navymen get- 
ting together and improving existing 
recreational facilities is at NAS 
Grosse Ile, Mich., where five ener- 
getic sailors devoted more than 500 
hours of their own time to build a 
boat marina. 

This marina consists of a 50-foot 
lr” shaped pier with berthing spaces 
for 16 boats plus gasoline refueling 
facilities. It’s used by a Special Serv- 
ices fleet of eight aluminum outboard 
runabouts, and boats that are pri- 
vately owned by station personnel. 

Made from six-foot-wide pieces of 

steel matting welded side by side 
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COOL JOB—Navymen at New London sub base put in many hours to turn waste land into Rock Lake recreation area. 
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to 55-gallon drums, the pier is an- 
chored to three-inch pipes that were 
driven into the lake bottom. The 
pipes pass through holes in the edge 
of the matting, permitting the pier 
to ride up and down with the fre- 
quent changes in the water level. 
The marina, which is “the equal 
of any on the fashionable down-river 
Detroit island,” is the handiwork of: 
W. J. Hartranft, BM1, usn; H. F. 
Kibesh, EN1, usn; J. J. Zager, BM2, 
usN; E. I. Miemi, EN2, usn, and 


J. N. Nelson, EN3, usw. 


HILE THESE FIVE MEN devoted 

their free time to building the 
marina at NAS Grosse Ile, some 30 
to 50 bluejackets per week labored 
during their leisure hours to convert 
an unused area of thick underbrush, 
trees and swampland at the U. S. 
Naval Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don, Conn., into “one of the finest 
recreational facilities aboard any 
naval installation.” 

After countless hours of work— 
hard work in summer heat and 
winter cold—the volunteer workers 
became near experts in the art 
of ditch-digging, rock-moving and 
swamp-draining. With these basic 
jobs done, they then had to perform 
the duties of rock and brick masons 
along with those of landscape gar- 
deners, carpenters and road-builders. 
Everything that would make for the 
most complete recreational area that 
came to the minds of the creative 
laborers, was built. This included the 
fireplaces, patios, picnic tables and 
bathhouses. 

The rehabilitation of wasteland 
started with the draining and recon- 
ditioning of an unused area up on 
a hill on the northeast section of the 
base which is today known as Rock 
Lake. This area has a 700-by-300- 
foot lake of crystal clear water fed 
by springs which are located at the 
bottom of the giant ledge-lined basin. 
It has two beaches, one at each end, 
a bandstand, three rafts, picnicking 
facilities, a geedunk stand and a 
bathhouse. These facilities can ac- 
commodate about 3000 people and 
still have plenty of extra space. 

The project did not end here. 
When the Rock Lake phase of the 
job was done the work crews moved 
along the rim to the CPO club. On 
a high ridge of pine-studded land 
facing the rear of the club, a large 
Picnic area called “Teepee Terrace” 
was constructed so the Navymen 
and their families could enjoy out- 
door eating beneath the pines. 


bs 


AT ‘SEA’ ASHORE—Enterprising Navymen stationed at NAS Grosse Ile, Mich., 























put in spare time to build this boat marina for Special Services fleet. 


To the left of Teepee Terrace, the 
“Crow's Nest” a cozy lookout patio, 
was built high on a ledge. Its name 
is most appropriate because of its 
commanding view of the submarine 
base and the picturesque panoramic 
view of the Thames River and the 
ships of the "Silent Service” moored 
alongside the piers below. The 
Crow’s Nest is furnished with a long 
picnic table and an outdoor fireplace. 

The flanking attack against the 
ledge and underbrush did not stop 
at the Chief's Club. It also resulted 
in two other projects—a miniature 
golf course and another small swim- 
ming pond for the officers and their 
dependents. 


IKE THE HARD-WORKING Sailors at 

New London, crew members of 
uss Wrangell (AE 12) had the de- 
sire for additional recreational facili- 
ties aboard their ship and decided 
to do something about it. 

When ordered from Naples—her 
home port—to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean last summer, Wrangell crew 
members knew what to expect dur- 
ing the hot summers. So they re- 
quested permission from their skip- 
per to construct a canvas swimming 
pool on the ship’s fantail where a 
5-inch 38 caliber gun 
mounted. 

The CO readily gave the OK and 
no time was wasted in rounding up 
the necessary canvas, wood, rope 
and metal pipes needed to construct 
the “heat beater.” When completed 
a few hours later, the pool measured 
12 feet square and five feet deep. It 
held 22 tons of water. 


Was once 


With appropriate ceremony the 


pool was opened for all hands “off 


watch.” And with its free-flowing, 


no-cost sea water, the pool provided 
the answer to what had been a press- 
ing question on previous cruises— 
“How do you beat the torrid summer 
heat, operate at top efficiency and 
keep morale at a peak?” 

With a little imagination, leader- 
ship and volunteers willing to work, 
there’s much that has been done to 
improve existing conditions aboard 
ships and stations. 

Small ships, big ships, isolated 
bases, large naval stations—all have 
produced ideas that make for a top 
sports and recreation program. A DE, 
obviously, cannot do what a huge 
flattop can, and a small auxiliary 
unit would have trouble tackling a 
project carried out at Great Lakes, 
but this and past issues of Aut 
Hanps have reported some of the 
outstanding examples of what Navy 
teamwork can accomplish. If your 
unit has a different program under- 
way, let’s hear about it. 


—H. George Baker, JOC, USN. 


ROLL ON — Bowling alleys afford 
Navymen recreation and competitive 
sport at Navy shore establishments. 




























wee NAVY do-it-yourselfers have 

been busy taking steps to improve 
recreational facilities aboard their in- 
dividual ships or stations (see page 
8), the Recreation and Physical 
Maintenance Branch of the Special 
Services Division of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel has not been idle. 

They, too, have been busily en- 
gaged in the development of new 
methods of keeping U.S. Navymen 
fit and providing recreational pro- 
grams for their off-duty hours. In 
recent months, the Bureau has issued 
two new leisure-time kits to help 
seagoing bluejackets while away 
their spare time. 

These kits consist of equipment 
for playing “captive volleyball,” a 
modified version of volleyball ideal 
for play on weather deck areas 
aboard most ships; and a “Navy 
Mark I Kit,” which consists of air 
rifles, pistols, pellets and targets. 

The Bureau purchased 95 captive 
volleyball kits and shipped them at 
no expense to seven Atlantic Fleet 
and six Pacific Fleet type commands 
for evaluation. Each kit contained 
a tether ball and a volleyball net. 
Commands receiving this gear had 
to supplement it with a wire cable 
the same length as the net, a cord 
and ring attachment and, of course, 
the players. 

A set of rules and modifications 
were provided with each kit and it 
was suggested that the various types 
of ships testing the gear should em- 
ploy their own rules and modifica- 
tions to fit their particular needs. 

Captive volleyball differs from 
regular volleyball in the following 
aspects: the ball is attached to a 
cord, which has a ring on its oppo- 
site end; the ring is placed on the 
cable which is stretched one inch 
above the length of the volleyball 
net. Thus captive volleyball can be 
played without fear of the ball go- 
ing over the side or bouncing loose 
across the deck. The length of the 
cord is determined by the play area. 
Nylon parachute shroud line makes 
an ideal cord, but ordinary white 
line is also practical. 
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Here are the general rules: 

e In playing captive volleyball 
regular rules will be observed except 
that there will be no out-of-bounds 
markings. 

e Points will be scored by allow- 
ing the ball to touch the deck of the 
opposing team. 

e Position of the server on serving 
will be determined by the length of 
the cord line. 

e After service the ball can only 
be touched three times before it must 
go back over the net. 

e The cord line must remain free 
and unhampered as much as _ pos- 
sible although it can be touched or 
brushed by a player as long as play 
of the ball is not hindered. 

¢ Deliberate grabbing or pulling 
on the cord line while the ball is in 
play constitutes a foul and the team 
committing same loses either the 
point or the serve. 

e A foul is also scored if the 
cord line becomes entangled around 
any part of a player’s body, causing 

hindrance or stopping of play. 

e A cord line wrapping around a 
net post constitutes an out-of-play 
situation and no penalty is involved. 
e A game may consist of 15 or 
points or any other total agreed 
upon. 

e A team may consist of two, four, 
six or more players as desired. 

Modifications to these rules in- 
clnde shortening the cord line or 
length of net and wire cable to fit 
the available play area. In addition, 
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stops may 
along the wire cable to permit a 
limited area in which the ring at- 
tachment can ride. (In small ships 
this may be necessary to prevent the 
ball from hanging over the side.) 

To date, 11 of the 13 type com- 


be placed at any point 


* Old Sports with a New Twist 


manders have evaluated captive 
volleyball and six of them were in 
favor of adopting it, while five were 
not. In reviewing the remarks, it was 
most interesting to note that com- 
CRUDESPAC endorsed the program 
wholeheartedly while his Atlantic 
counterpart disapproved of it. On 
the other hand, COMSERVLANT gave 
it his OK while coMsERVPAC rejected 
it. 

Here are some of the comments 
received from other type command- 
ers: 

COMMINPAC — Recommend adop- 
tion... the only ship for evaluation 
in CONUS at this time was one 
LST. It was received very well by 
crew members. 

COMMINLANT—Not recommended 

. considered “incongruous” because 
of limited space on MINLANT ships. 

COMSERVPAC—Not 

lack of space; does not hold 
players’ interest; too warm below 
decks to play captive volleyball. Con- 
sider captive volleyball not adapt- 
able for ships with limited space. 

COMSERVLANT—Recommend adop- 
tion... regular rules utilized; played 
with four, five and six players on 
each team. Lengthened line from 
recommended 30 feet to 35 feet. 
Great deal of enthusiasm by players 
and spectators. 

COMPHIBPAC—Recommend_adop- 
tion . . . not recommended for play- 
ing while underway; otherwise game 
received with enthusiasm. APAs, 
AKAs, AGCs and LSDs have an ex- 
cellent 20 x 30 foot playing area. 

COMPHIBLANT — Recommend a- 
doption LSTs and LSDs have 
excellent playing area. The game is 
highly adaptable for shipboard use. 
Recommend that if ball becomes un- 
playable by extending the full length 
of cord while above playing height, 
the point should be replayed. 

COMCRUDESPAC — Recommended 

. all ships received the game en- 
thusiastically and crews expressed 
great interest. In destroyer type 
ships, however, rules and_ playing 
area were modified. Team member- 
ship was limited to three. In clut- 


recommended 
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tered playing areas on small ships 
underway, players were not per- 
mitted to move right foot when ball 
was in play. 

COMDESLANT—Not recommended 
_,. Space aboard not suitable and 
safe to contain the game. Captive 
volleyball could be used ashore if 
no other facilities were available. 

COMCRULANT — Highly recom- 
mended .. . a lightweight line, three 
feet longer than recommended was 
used. Original line restricted flight 
of the ball. Over-all evaluation: 
Satisfactory. 

Take these remarks for what they 
are worth. As you see, some endorsed 
the captive volleyball game while 
others did not. If you feel that this 
game will increase recreational op- 
portunities aboard your ship, then 
talk to your Special Services Officer 
or your recreation committee and 
see if they will take steps to buy 
akit. The Bureau will not distribute 
any more of them. They made the 
initial distribution for evaluation 
purposes only. Hereafter, if ships 
desire captive volleyball equipment 
they must purchase it. All of the 
equipment needed for captive volley- 
ball costs under $20 and may be 
purchased from almost any sport- 
ing goods store. 


ITERALLY AND FIGURATIVELY, the 

Navy Mark I Shooting Kits cre- 
ated quite a bang throughout the 
Fleet. The majority of the activities 
receiving them were impressed and 
recommended adopting them. 

Each kit contained two .22 cali- 
ber air rifles, two pistols, bell targets, 
three packages of 216 “powerlets” 
(CO* cylinders); two packages 
(6000) pellets; paper targets and 
Spare parts. 

The Bureau distributed 17 of 
these kits. Four of them were sent 
directly to ships—uss Glacier (AGB 
4), uss Firedrake (AE 14), vss 
Boston (CAG 1) and vss Altair 
remainder 
various fleet 


(AKS 32)—while the 
were distributed to 
commands. 
Here’s what some of the com- 
mands receiving kits had to say: 
uss Point Defiance (LSD 31)— 


Performance and accuracy of both 


the pistols and rifles are considered 
to be excellent for short range target 
use. Plans are being made to set up 
a target range in the well deck of 
this ship and to organize firing 
teams, possibly on a competitive 
divisional basis. 
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uss Paul Revere (APA 248)—It 
is recommended that firing be con- 
ducted in a relatively unobstructed 
area such as a ship’s hold. It was 
discovered that the metal pellets will 
ricochet off metal surfaces when fir- 
ing at close ranges. This effect can 
be compensated for if the target 
frames are backed up by a canvas 
curtain or by mattress padding. 

Although the kit contains low ve- 
locity, pellet-firing air rifles and pis- 
tols, they must be considered “deadly 
weapons” when used at close ranges. 
The firing area on board ship should 
be treated as though it were a small 
arms indoor firing range and appro- 
priate “live firing” safety regulations 
should be established and_ strictly 
enforced to prevent injuries to per- 
sonnel in the area. 

uss Hugh Purvis (DD 709)—The 
best utilization of the kits would be 
as a recreational facility used on the 
fantail while underway on extended 
cruises. During in-port periods, per- 
sonnel do not seem to show much 
interest in the guns because adequate 
space does not exist on a destroyer 
to set up a safe firing range. 

COMPHIBLANT—A group of officers 
and 50 enlisted men fired about 
5000 rounds during informal, indi- 
vidual and group shooting. It pro- 
vided real enjoyment, good training 
at reasonable cost and relative safety. 
The Navy Mark I Kits are a definite 
aid to shipboard morale. They pro- 
vide a good competitive sport with 
some military value, in a restricted 
area. All agreed that this activity 
must be closely supervised; that the 


same basic principles of shooting a 
high caliber weapon be used; that 
these pellet guns be made available 
for purchase by ships’ recreation 
funds; that ships stimulate and en- 
courage use, competition and inter- 
est in rifle and pistol shooting. 

uss Sellstrom (DER 255)—We 
have found these kits to be useful 
for recreation purposes during pe- 
riods when the sea is calm and 
holiday routine is in effect. Owing to 
the potential danger involved, it is 
recommended that an officer or re- 
sponsible petty officer be present at 
all times when these weapons are 
being used and that such use be 
strictly supervised. 

uss Betelgeuse (AK 260)—The 
Navy Mark I Kit was received on 
board and assigned to the gunnery 
department for maintenance. All in- 
terested shooters are checked out by 
the gunner’s mates in the safety pre- 
cautions necessary using 
charged carbon dioxide cylinders. 
Thereafter, any person who has been 
checked out in the safety precautions 
is permitted to draw the equipment 
from the armory after working hours 
and use it on the fantail while the 
ship is at sea. The target frame is 
bolted to the fantail railing. 


when 


This equipment has been enthu- 
siastically received by the crew of 
Betelgeuse and has been in use 
nearly every afternoon after working 
hours when the weather permitted. 
The supply of pellets was exhausted 
in about four weeks and it is planned 
to obtain an additional supply using 
the ship’s recreation funds. There 
have been no casualties to personne] 
or equipment and many pleasant 
hours of entertainment have been 
enjoyed. 

Again, take these comments for 
what they are worth. Maybe they 
will also be of some benefit to you. 
These Navy Mark I Kits—complete 
with two rifles, two pistols, and an 
ample supply of targets, power cyl- 
inders, pellets and spare parts—cost 
slightly less than $100. If you're 
interested in purchasing one of them 
for your ship, write to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel (Attn: Pers G11) 
for details. 




































SPORTS AND RECREATION 


: Os Mig a 
SONAR STUDENT enjoys skin diving in clear Florida waters. Right: Member of school’s 


pistol team ‘sharpens’ eye. 


ggg mat TO DO ON LIBERTY this week end?” Have 

you ever asked yourself that question? Sure 
you have—and so have many other sailors from time 
to time. Planning a good liberty can at times be rather 
difficult. However, if you are sports-minded and sta- 
tioned at the Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Fla., your 
problems are solved. 

The recreational facilities at this Fleet establishment 
have been designed to help its staff and students to 
have a better liberty, and money is not a factor. In 
fact most of the recreational facilities at this sunny 
spot are free. Taking advantage of the sunny-warm 
weather of this island, the school’s Commanding Off- 
cer, Captain G. R. Reinhart, usn, has helped expand 


: School's executive officer, athletic director talk about new gear. 





tin, “Ul * rem a 


” SOFTBALL, fishing and judo classes (below) help students and instructors 


idiCourtesy of the Navy 


ave its athletic facilities unti] they have become a very 
ure important factor of every man’s life. 

me § Athletic director, Chief Sonarman Charles “Dutch” 
her Schultz has gathered together a vast array of athletic 
sta- equipment and has developed the facilities on which 
our to use them, as well as having a good staff of coaches 
to instruct and train. In belief that being a part of a 
ent team is the best way for one to learn how to live and 
to work with people, the school has a large intramural 
In sports program in a great variety of sports. 

iny Included in the sports available to sonarmen sta- 
rm tioned at Key West are football, softball, basketball, 
ffi- * volleyball, golf, skin diving, swimming, tennis, gun 


nd clubs, and judo. —Holman D. King, YN2, usN. 














IKE STATISTICS? Here’s one for you: 

In fiscal year 1958 about one and 
one-fourth million books were dis- 
tributed to the Navy and Marine 
Corps through the Naval Library 
Program. If these were put in a 
single bookcase—four feet wide and 
with enough shelves to hold them 
all—a fall from the top of the case 
could be quite painful. 

Fortunately, this isn’t likely to 
happen, for in the Navy books are 
too much in demand to be kept in 
one place and forgotten. 

Navymen read—and they read 
plenty. 

They read to improve _ their 
chances of advancement or promo- 
tion. They read when they want to 
find out how to do something— 
whether it’s skin diving or taking a 
plunge in the stock market. They 
read naval histories, literary classics 
and books on mathematics, physics, 
electronics and nuclear energy. They 
read when they want to settle a dis- 
puted point that comes up while 
they're batting the breeze. And, of 
course, they read just because they 
like to. 

This widespread interest hasn't 
just happened. It has been created. 
There is no such thing as a stand- 
ard “packaged” library. The number 
and type of books required vary 
greatly from one ship or station to 
another, and a volume which might 
be suitable to a destroyer operating 
out of Newport would hold little 
interest for airmen at Atsugi. 

Wherever Navymen serve, you'l 
find a nearby Navy library carefully 
tailored to fit the needs and interests 
of its readers. In Port Lyautey, there 
will be a wide variety of books on 
Morocco and the Med. Yokusuka 
will be light on Europe but rich in 
volumes describing Japan, its cul- 
ture, arts and history. Everywhere, 
you will find books and material on 
new developments, international re- 
lations, fact and fiction. 

This interest in reading is not just 
a fad, for sea-going men have been 
making good use of books and libra- 
ries ever since the Navy began. The 
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ANCHOR MAN-—Sailor gets in a little 
reading during wait for paint while 
his ship is moored at Pearl Harbor. 
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early book collections consisted al- 
most entirely of volumes designed to 
assist in the performance of pro- 
fessional duties. However, as far 
back as the early 1820s, uss Frank- 
lin, a 7-4-gun ship-of-the-line, boasted 
books for both officers and enlisted 
men. 

Just before the ship, under COMO 
Charles Stewart, sailed for a three- 
year cruise in the Pacific, William 
Wood, a New York philanthropist, 
addressed the crew on the subject 
of a “Seaman’s Library.” His talk 
was greeted with such enthusiasm 
that the officers and men contributed 
about $800 to get one started, and 
sme 1500 books were bought. 
COMO Stewart promptly set aside a 
compartment aboard Franklin as a li- 
brary and appointed a librarian. 

When the ship returned to New 
York in 1824, what was left of the 
book collection was turned over to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard to become 
the nucleus of 
there. 


a Seaman’s Library 


Four years after this the Navy De- 
partment published a list of books 
which “will be furnished for the use 
of vessels of war when on a cruise, 
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—among them Bowditch’s 
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The books 


“at public ex- 


and for the use of Yards.” 
were to be bought 
pense.” 

This list was modified from time 
to time. In 1831 it included 36 books 
Naviga- 
tion, Marshall's Life of Washington, 
Botta’s American Revolution, Jacob- 
son's Sea Laws, Franklin’s Voyages, 
The Life and Voyages of Columbus, 
Work on Conversion and Preserva- 


tion of Timber, and the Bible and 
Prayer Book. 

Through the years the list grew 
and grew. However, as late as 1886 
shipboard libraries were. still in- 
tended primarily for officers, al- 
though they could be loaned also 
to the petty officers and men. 

By the 1890s the situation had 


changed, and there were books for 
the entire crew. In addition to the 
professional “ship’s library,” there 
“crew's library.” (Nowadays, 
except for “administrative books” 
regularly used in certain offices, 
there is just one collection of books 
for the entire ship, and volumes in 
it are usually rotated from one part 
of the ship to another, so that every- 
one gets a chance them. ) 


Was a 


to use 


AT ‘SEA OR ASHORE Navy’s Library Service furnishes nary of See Here, men relax at shore-based hss 


really get modern 
service for its ships 
stations until World War | 

an office for centralized 
tion of the library program was or- 
ganized. This office—now the Li 
brary Services Branch of the Special 
Services Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel—still administers the 
today, 
taining libraries 
throughout the 
“customers” range 
patrol craft, which 
handful of refer- 
ences, to large training centers whose 
60,000. vol- 
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Most of the money for these books 
comes out of appropriations avail- 
able to the Chief of Naval Person 
nel. Library quarters, furnishings 
equipment, 


supplies, maintenanc 


costs and the salaries of librarians at 
large shore stations are provided for 
by funds appropriated for the main 


tenance of ships and _ stations 


In addition, 
the Recreation Council 


with the approval of 
and the 
ship or station 


local 
commanding officer, 


recreation funds may be used to 
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READING FOR FUN or facts Navymen on cruise 


purchase certain specialized library 
gear or additional books. Magazines, 
newspapers and phonograph _rec- 
ords are also bought with money 
from the local recreation fund. 

To get things started, the Library 
Services Branch sees that each new 
ship or station receives a basic as- 
sortment of all kinds of books plus 
a continuing supply of newly pub- 
lished books to keep the collection 
up to date. The number of volumes 
in an initial collection is figured on 


STUDY TIME-—Sailor at 
facilities while studying for an 


sea’ on 





one-and-one-half books 
per man aboard ship, or a minimum 
of two books per man at shore sta- 
tions. 


a basis of 


When books in the initial collec- 
tion are worn out, replacements are 
requested from the Chief of Naval 
Personnel (Attn: Pers G-14), which 
is the address of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch. As might be expected, 
such old reliables as Knight’s Mod- 
ern Seamanship, Mixter’s Primer of 
Navigation and Dutton’s Navigation 


ocean radar station ship uses library 
examination for advancement in rate. 




















spend many hours availing themselves of their ship’s library. 


ol LO 


wear out in no time at all. For mail 
order service on professional books 
in the fields of naval and military 
history and_ strategy, leadership, 
management, international relations, 
diplomacy and government, the 
Navy maintains “Auxiliary Library 
Service Collections” at the Bureau 
and four widely scattered centers of 
naval activity. 

In addition, the Library Services 
Branch, the district librarians at 
most naval district headquarters and 
the librarians at various stations and 
bases, furnish even the smallest li- 
baries “big library service” by do- 
ing their best to answer all sorts of 
requests for books which are not 
available on a specific ship or station. 

To give an idea of the nature 
and variety of these requests, here 
is a sampling of just a few of the 
many titles made available to read- 
ers within the past month or so: 

For a submarine—Elements of 
the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus and Principles of Nuclear 
Reactor Engineering. 

For another sub—What Has Four 
Wheels and Flies? and The Watch 
Officer's Guide. 

To an auxiliary ocean 
auto repair manual, The Encyclope- 
dia of Sports and The Best of S. J. 
Perelman. 


tug—an 


For a fleet ocean tug—Affair of 
the Exotic Dancer and Doctor Zhi- 
vago. 


To a DDR—How to Plan a House 
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NOT A FAD—Navymen have made good use of books for years as photo of present sailor and old timer illustrates. 


and Your 
Happiness. 


Marriage—A Guide to 


To a destroyer in the Far East— 
An Introduction to the Arts of Japan. 
For a YAGR—The Best of Taste 
—The Finest Food of Fifteen Na- 


tions and The Pig in the Barber 
Shop. 
Through years of experience at 


answering such requests as these, the 
people who work in the Navy library 
program have developed a sort of 
sixth sense about the sort of books 
that Navymen want. This, and the 
review of books by experts in every- 
thing from amphibious warfare to 
zither playing, enable the Library 
Services Branch to do an efficient 
job of selecting the new books which 
are regularly shipped out to ships 
and stations all over the world. 
Since many of the new titles are 
selected before their official pub- 
lication dates, the Navyman over- 
seas chance to read 
books almost as soon as the people 
back home do. 


Hardbound books are out 
monthly, except to small ships— 
which are supplied semi-annually, 
and certain small stations—which 
receive their new material from the 
district librarians. Paperbacks are 
also issued at monthly intervals to 
ships and overseas stations, with the 
number issued depending on per- 
sonnel allowances and funds cur- 
rently available. 

The people in the Library Serv- 
ices Branch seem to have a special 
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knack for finding books of particu- 
lar interest to Navymen, as is in- 
dicated by this list of recent pur- 
chases: 


A Guide to Naval Strategy, Fourth 


Edition, Bernard Brodie 
Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear 
Age, Raymond L. Garthoff. 


D-Day, David Howarth 

The Divine Wind, Rikihei Inogu- 
chi, Tadashi Nakajima and Roger 
Pineau. 

Arms and the State, Walter Millis. 

History of U.S. Naval Operations 


in World War II, Vol. 12: Leyte, 
June 1944—January 1945, Samuel 
E. Morison. 

Collision Course, Alvin Moscow. 


The Soviet Navy, M. G. Saunders 

The Pulse of Radar, Robert Wat- 
son-Watt. ‘ 

Nautilus 90 North, William R. 
Anderson and Clay Blair. Jr. 

Antarctic Assault, Paul W. Frazier. 

War Fish, George W. Grider and 
Lydel Sims. 

The Ugly William 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick. 

Service Etiquette, Bruce McCand- 
Brooks Harral and Oretha D. 
Swartz. 

The Complete Book of Subma- 
rines, Charles W. Rush, W. C. 
Chambliss and H. J. Gimpel. 

The library program doesn't end 
with the selection and distribution 
of books. Another equally irnportant 


American, 


less, 





aspect is the professional assistance 
it makes available to even the small 
est ship or station through district 
librarians and the people who run 


the 
With this help 


perts, even a handful of books can 


libraries at large shore bases 


provided by GX- 


be turned into something of value 
—and the skipper, the library offi- 
cer and the enlisted library assistant 
can help make the library a success 

Jerry Wolff. 
THROUGHOUT the Fleet Navymen 
have spent many hours of spare time 


to build or improve library facilities. 
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USS Alvin Cockrell (DE 366) 
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USS Chester T. O’Brien (DE 421) 


USS Laws (DD 558) 


OFF TO SEA—Reservists man the lines during training cruise on their DE. 


Recognize These Ships¥h¢ 


A NEW ERA in training and readi- 
ness began for many of the 
Navy’s part-time sailors on 1 May 
8. That date marked the activa- 
tion of Reserve crews in four DEs, 
the first of an ever-expanding roster 
of sea-going ASW-type ships as- 
signed to the Selected Reserve. 

As of this writing there are 30 
DEs and six DDs, assigned as Se- 
lected Reserve ships. Others will be 
added as they become available. 

The ships are manned by Naval 
Reservists—organized into Reserve 
Crews—and reduced complements of 
active duty personnel. 

On one weekend of each month, 
the entire Reserve crew takes over 
the ship—steaming out to sea and 
engaging in ASW exercises. Then 
again, once a year, these same crews 
take their Active Duty for Training 
(AcDuTra) on board their Selected 
Reserve ships. 

DEs assigned to the program are 


USS J. Douglas Blackwood (DE 219) 


placed in an “in service” status. They 
have a full-time «active duty allow- 
ance of two officers and 33 men. 
The DE Reserve Crew includes 10 
officers; the allowance for steam- 
powered DEs includes approximately 
165 enlisted Reservists while the 
allowance for diesel-powered DEs is 
approximately 150 enlisted Reserv- 
ists. 

DDs in the program remain in 
commission. Their active duty allow- 
ance consists of eight officers and 
110 enlisted men. The Reserve Crew 
of a DD includes an allowance of 
12 officers and 175 EM. 

Reservists assigned to these Se- 
lected Reserve ships are pre-proc- 
essed for mobilization. They have 
their orders to active duty and can 
report for duty within a few hours 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

In the event of mobilization, the 
commanding officer of the Reserve 
Crew becomes the CO of his ship 


USS Colahan (DD 658) 
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ON TARGET—Cruises on Selected Reserve ships keep NRs squared away. 


osThey've Got a New Job 


and his exec takes over the number 
two billet. The active duty officer-in- 
charge and navigator of the Reserve 
DE becomes the operations officer; 
the active duty engineer officer re- 
mains in his billet. In the case of 
DDs, active duty CO and XO will 
be reassigned after turn-over period. 

The training program is under the 
supervision of the Commander, 
Naval Reserve Training Command, 
who coordinates operations with the 
naval district commandants and ele- 
ments of the active forces. 

All the continental naval districts 
except ComNine are authorized to 
form DE divisions with an inactive 
duty Reserve captain as DE division 
commander. Reserve DE divisions 
may be organized when there are at 
least two DE Reserve Crews acti- 
vated and the assigned DEs placed 
in an “in service” status with reduced 
active duty crews of two officers and 
33 EM. Several naval districts have 


USS Walton (DE 361) 


MAY 1959 


already formed DE divisions and 
scheduled joint training exercises. 

The sea-going drills are held on 
the third weekend of each month so 
that training can be scheduled with 
other Selected Reserve ships and 
with submarine and air units—both 
active and Reserve. 

Sea-going drills are the rule for 
these hand-picked crews. Reservists 
stand watches in every department. 
When they are not on watch, they 
take part in departmental drills— 
with time out for chow and_ sack 
time, of course. While at sea, the 
ships engage in collision, man over- 
board, abandon ship and other drills. 
Firing exercises are also in the Plan 
of the Day. 

Most of the ships assigned to the 
program were scheduled to join the 
mothball fleet before the Selected 
Reserve concept was inaugurated. 
Many had outstanding combat rec- 
ords in WW II and Korean conflict. 


USS Howard D. Crow (DE 252) 


USS Loeser (DE 680) 


USS Hanna (DE 449) 
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USS Thaddeus Parker (DE 369) 


USS Coolbaugh (DE 217) 


USS Tabberer (DE 418) 


















USS Woodson (DE 359) 
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USS Marsh (DE 699) 





USS Wiseman (DE 667) 


USS Edmonds (DE 406) 


USS Daniel A. Joy (DE 585) 


These ships, operating on a year- 
round basis, accomplish two objec- 
tives. First, Naval Reservists receive 
on-the-job training in the ships they'll 
man in the event of hostilities. 
Second, the ships themselves are 
ready for instant deployment for 
duty with the Fleet without any 
need for a demothballing period. 
Thus the active Fleet can count on 
these ships and their combined crews 
to strengthen the ASW forces if and 
when the need arises. 

Here’s a breakdown of currently 
assigned Selected Reserve ships, ac- 
cording to naval districts: 

ComOne: uss Raymond (DE 
341), uss Melvin R. Nawman (DE 
416), uss Tills (DE 748). 

ComTureEE: uss De Long (DE 
684), uss Coates (DE 685), uss 
Thaddeus Parker (DE 369), vss 
Albert T. Harris (DE 447), vss 
Chester T. O’Brien (DE 421). 

ComFour: uss J. Douglas Black- 
wood (DE 219), uss McClelland 
(DE 750), uss Tabberer (DE 418), 
uss Sigourney (DD 643). 

ComF ive: uss Loeser (DE 680), 
uss Darby (DE 218), uss Robert F. 
Keller (DE 419). 

ComS1x: uss Coolbaugh (DE 
217, uss Greenwood (DE 679), uss 
Tweedy (DE 532), uss Clarence K. 
Bronson (DD 668). 

ComEi1cut: uss Woodson (DE 
359), uss Howard D. Crow (DE 
252). 

ComN1neE: uss Daniel A. Joy (DE 
585). 

ComELeEvEN: uss Colahan (DD 
658), uss Marsh (DE 699), wuss 
Wiseman (DE 667), uss Tingey 

(DD 539), uss Hanna (DE 449). 

ComTwe.ve: uss Naifeh (DE 
352), uss Alvin Cockrell (DE 366), 
uss Laws (DD 558), uss Walton 

(DE 361). 

ComTHIRTEEN: uss Whitehurst 
(DE 634), uss Watts (DD 567), 
uss Charles E. Brannon (DE 446), 
uss McGinty (DE 365), uss Ed- 
monds (DE 406). 

You'll hear more of these Selected 
Reserve ships in future months. 
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BRUARY 1933, uss Ramapo 

(AO 12), proceeding from Manila 
to San Diego, ran into seven days 
of stormy weather. 

During the height of the storm 
Ramapo was running down wind 
and with the sea. Gusts reached 68 
knots. While standing on the bridge, 
one of the officers saw a great sea 
rising astern to a level above an iron 
strap the crow’s-nest. Ramapo 
was on even keel and at that 
moment, her stern was in the trough 
of the sea. Thus, it was possible to 
take an exact line of sight from the 
bridge to the crest of the wave. 

Mathematical calculations 
on the dimen- 
sions of the ship 
gave the height 


N FE 


on 
an 


based 


of the wave. It 
was 112 feet. 
Most wind 


waves, say those 
who should know, 
rarely exceed 25 
feet. However, 
there are two 
other types about 
which no predic- 
tions can be made 
—the seismic sea 
wave, caused by 
an undersea earthquake; and the 
really unusual storm wave. The 
former is generally known as the 
so-called “tidal” wave but it has 
nothing to do with the tide. 

The seismic sea waves—also 
known as tsunamis—are frequently 
responsible for some of the greatest 
disasters known to man. One of the 
earliest such waves recorded occur- 
red on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean in 358 A.D. It passed 
completely over islands and low- 
lying shores, depositing boats on the 
housetops of Alexandria and drown- 
ing thousands of people. 

In 1946, bathers in Hawaii were 
startled when the water suddenly 
withdrew from the beaches. Mo- 
ments later, it returned as though 
the tide were rising. But no tide 
came in like this. The rise carried 
the water 25 feet above normal. 
The water withdrew, then returned. 

What had happened? Five hours 
earlier, an earthquake had taken 
place on the steep slopes of a trench 
off the Aleutian chain, more than 
2000 miles away. In the open ocean, 
the waves created by the earthquake 
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A Report on the Ocean Wave 


would hardly be noticed. They were 
only a foot or two high but their 
length was enormous—about 90 
miles between crests. As the Aleu- 
tians are just about 2300 miles from 
Hawaii, and it took five hours for 
the waves to arrive, they must have 
been travelling at 470 miles an hour. 
They struck Valparaiso, Chile, a dis- 
tance of 8000 miles, 18 hours after 
the earthquake. 

Storm waves are connected with 
hurricanes and, although they are 
more or less comparable to the usual 
wind waves, they are usually accom- 
panied by a rise of the general water 
level. A hurricane wave is reported 





to have destroyed 20,000 boats and 
drowned some 300,000 people in 
the Bay of Bengal in 1737. 
Fortunately, such waves are out 
of the ordinary. As long as there 


has been a sea there have been 
winds to stir it and, with the winds. 
there have been waves. 

While there is still much to be 
learned about it, we can still give 
a few names to the anatomy of the 
typical wavé. An ordinary wind 
wave has height: the distance from 
from trough to crest. It has length: 
the distance from one crest to an- 
other. The period of a wave refers 
to the time required for crests to 
reach a given point. The water in 
a wave doesn't travel with the wave, 
nor does it stand still. It rolls and 
tumbles and then, more or less, 
returns to the same point from which 
it started. The fetch is the distance 
a wave has traveled. The greater the 
fetch, the higher the wave—up to a 
point. 

In the Southern Ocean of the Ant- 
arctic, where absence of land masses 
permits waves to roll all the way 
around the world, waves are cus- 


tomarily no higher than those found 
in any other large body of water. 

Nevertheless, storm may 
grow as high, and, if a full 
gale blows long enough in one direc- 
tion, to have a fetch of 600 to 800 
miles, they may become still higher. 
The maximum possible height of a 
wave is, like the maximum possible 
roll of a ship, a much debated ques- 
tion. Textbook authorities in- 
clined to place the maximum height 
at about 60 feet while 
willing to concede that a wave ap- 
pears much higher from a bridge or 
deck during a full gale than it does 
insist that 


waves 
twice 


are 


Mariners 


from a desk or armchair 
they can, and do, 
go higher 
Fortunately, 
waves have their 
enemies, too. 
Swells on their 
way from Iceland 
to Africa are flat- 
tended by the 
Atlantic trade 
winds. Banks and 
shoals exert their 
drag and tend to 
slow, then flatten 
the 


open sea 

winds. Ice, snow 
and rain, under proper conditions 
may knock down a sea. And, of 


course, a drop in the wind—or no 
wind at all—means less waves. 

One further type of wave must 
be mentioned in this brief resume— 
the submarine wave. For some rea- 
son not fully 
of varying temperatures or, perhaps 
salinity, their meeting 
places waves similar to their coun- 
terparts on the surface. 

But these waves—some of them— 
are enormous, reaching a 
height of 120 feet. Submarines are 
tossed about just as surface waves 
roll and toss the subs’ hunters and, 
on occasion, these waves have been 
known to throw submarines up out 
of the water. It has been theorized 
that internal may 
“break” just as shoaling water waves 
do, but there are 
servations of this phenomenon. 

We have no conception of the 
effect these underwater waves may 
have on fishes and other deep sea 
life. That’s one more question to be 
added to the about the 
mysterious underwater world. 


understood, currents 


create at 


some 


these waves 


no firsthand ob- 
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HANKS TO Mrs. Mabel Knight of 
Harrisburg, Pa., a priceless bit of 
the Navy’s past has been rescued 
from the trash-pile. 

Mrs. Knight, a nurse with the 
armed forces in World War I, sal- 
vaged the papers of Asa Curtis, who 
fought in uss Constitution during 
the War of 1812 and in uss Inde- 
pendence in action against the Bar- 
bary pirates. She presented the 
brittle, yellowing documents to 
LCDR Joseph G. Nemetz, of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training Center at Harrisburg, so 
that he could turn them over to the 
Navy Department. 

The papers, handed down among 
Curtis descendants, had been in the 
possession of the old sailor's great- 
great-great granddaughter, who died 
recently in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Knight, a friend of the Philadelphia 
woman, went to her home in con- 
nection with the will. While there 
she spotted “a big box of stuff about 
to be moved to the curb as waste.” 

“Something made me take a closer 
look,” she says, “and I’m glad I did.” 

In the box of “trash” were such 
irreplaceable items as a letter Curtis 
had written on 24 Oct 1836 in con- 
nection with a pension application. 
The letter states in part: 

“IT entered the service as Seaman 
and joined the Frigate Constitution 
in May 1812. I was under the com- 
mand of Cmdr. Hull. I was in Con- 
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stitution when she was chased by 
the English Squadron off New York. 
] was in her when she captured the 
Frigate Guerriere I was with 
Cmdr. Bainbridge when he captured 
the Frigate Java after which he 
rated me quarter gunner, and when 
Cmdr. Stewart took command of 
Constitution, Cmdr. Bainbridge 
wished me to remain with him in 
the Navy Yard at Charlestown, 
Mass., and he made me gunner of 
gunboat No. 85 where I remained 
until Independence, ship of the line, 
was fitted for sea. . 

“I then sailed as gunner’s mate in 
Independence with Cmdr. Bain- 
bridge against Algiers in 1815.” 

A letter from sailing master 
Michael Clean tells how Curtis won 
his quarter gunner rating in the fight 
with Java. Written when Curtis was 
applying for appointment as a war- 
rant gunner, it states: 

“I do hereby certify that Mr. Asa 
Curtis was shipmates with me 
aboard the U. S. Frigate Consti- 
tution during the last war at the 
capture of the British Frigate Guer- 
riere and Java. During the 
hottest of the fight with Java he 
ascended the Foretop Gallant stay 
to rebend the flying gib Halyards 
which had been shot away, and | 
believe by that act of his he greatly 
tended, by keeping headsail on the 
ship, in capturing the enemy.” 

Among the other items in the 


Gunner Asa Curtis 


collection are lists of Navy circulars 
handing down old regulations, such 
as one to the effect that only the 
captain himself could deprive a 
Navyman of his rum ration. There 
are also details of Constitution’s 
measurements, a technical discussion 
of the merits of various naval guns 
and a report that somebody had 
tampered with the guns of Curtis’ 
ship while it was in the Gulf of 
Naples. There are details of Curtis’ 
clothing, almost to the last button. 
And, carefully 
frame, there is a document 
1 Mar 1825, which 
“Know ye, that, reposing special 
trust and confidence in the _patri- 
otism, valor, fidelity and abilities 
of Asa Curtis, I do appoint him as a 
—_ r by doing and performing in 
the Navy of the United States... .” 
It is signed, * 
dent of the 


preserved in a 
dated 
starts out: 


‘James Monroe, Presi- 
United States.” 


—Jerry Wolff. 


GREAT NAMES—Crew members of Constitution prepare for battle with Guerriere. Rt: USS Independence in action. 
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PAPERS saved by Mrs. Knight and 
presented to LCDR Nemetz (below) 
tell of Navy way of life in the 1800s. 
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LETHERS TO THE EDIT 


Standing OOD Watch 


Sm: Is there anything in Navy Regs 
which authorizes the CO of a ship to 
appoint a Supply Officer (staff officer) 
as a qualified Officer-of-the-Deck under- 
way watchstander?-—W. E. C., III, 
ENS, SC, usnr. 

e It is not naval policy for Supply 
Officers to be appointed underway 
OODs. However, since there is nothing 
in Navy directives to prohibit it, cer- 
tain outstanding officers may be given 
OOD responsibilities in addition to their 
normal supply duties. 

Article 1003.1 of “Navy Regs” states 
that: “Subject to such restrictions as 
may be imposed by a senior in the 
chain of command, or by these reg- 
ulations, a commanding officer may as- 
sign to duty in charge of a watch, or to 
stand a day’s duty, any commissioned 
or warrant officer who is subject to his 
authority and who is, in the opinion of 
the commanding officer, qualified for 
such duty.” 

As that paragraph would indicate, it 
is possible that Fleet or tyne com- 
manders may have rulings of their own 
on the subject.—Ep. 





This section is open to unofficial communi- 
cations from within the naval service on 
matters of general interest. However, it is 
not intended to conflict in any way with 
Navy Regulations regarding the forwarding 
of official mail through channels, nor is it 
to substitute for the policy of obtaining in- 
formation from loca! commands in all pos- 
sible instances. Do not send postage or re- 
turn envelopes. Sign full name and address. 
Address letter to Editor, ALL HANDS, Room 
1809, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 














Ship’s Main Battery 

Sir: The crew of this Fletcher- 
class destroyer is about the same as 
that aboard any other Navy ship. 
They devote a lot of their time to 
bull sessions. 

During these “training periods,” 
there’s always a continuous battle 
between the TMs and GMs as to just 
what the main battery of this ship 
really is. Some say that the Mark 
14 Hedgehog is, others say its our 
Mk-35 torpedoes and still others say 
its our 5-inch 38 battery. 

We have searched through all 
available books and manuals and 
have not been able to solve this 
battle problem. Therefore, we are 
asking you to come to our rescue and 
settle this matter once and for all 
—we hope! —The Gunnery Gang, 
uss Renshaw (DDE-499). 

e While you scan the horizon in 
anticipation of our arrival, take a 
break and refer to “Naval Ordnance 
and Gunnery” (NavPers 16116-B). 
On page 321, you'll find the answer. 
It states that the main battery con- 
sists of the largest caliber guns 
aboard a ship. 

Since the guns of largest caliber 
on uss Renshaw (DDE 499) are 5- 
inch 38s, they are the main battery. 
The Hedgehogs and torpedoes com- 
prise the secondary battery—Ep. 
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Decision Pending 

Sm: I am wondering if there is any 
provision regarding retainer pay for 
members of the Fleet Reserve who 
were serving on active duty at the 
time Public Law 422 was passed. 

I transferred to the Fleet Reserve 5 
Jan 1953 and remained on active duty 
until I was released 25 Jun 1958 with 
26 years’ active duty for time and pay 
purposes. My retainer pay, based on 
the old pay scale of $335.40, would be 
$231.09 which includes the six per 
cent. On the new pay scale, my re- 
tainer is a flat $227.50. 

Had I been released before 20 May 
1958 my retainer would have been 
greater than at present. Has any pro- 
vision been made to protect the few in 
my position?—A.T.B., MEC, usNnrr. 

e Section 3(b) of Public Law 85- 
422 carries the proviso under which 
you fall. It says that members of the 
Fleet Reserve or retired members, re- 
leased from active duty after 1 Jun 
1958 who served a year or more on 
active duty since date of transfer to 
the Fleet Reserve or date of retirement, 
will have their retainer or retired pay 
computed on the basis of the rates of 
pay provided in this law. This, we 
realize, has meant a loss of pay to cer- 
tain men, including yourself. 

The question has been submitted to 
the Comptroller General for a decision. 
It involves: (1) whether it is manda- 
tory that Fleet Reservists’ pay be com- 
puted on this basis, or (2) whether 
they can elect to receive retainer or 
retired pay computed under the old 
pay bill plus the six per cent increase 
provided by section 4(a) of the law. 

As you must realize, pending the 
Comptroller General's decision, retainer 
or retired pay must be computed on the 
new pay bill. If the decision, when 
made, provides that members have their 
pay computed on the basis that is to 
their advantage, you will be entitled to 
an adjustment of pay.—Ep. 


A Good Leadsman, Then and Now 


Sm: While looking through the 1946 
edition of the Bluejacket’s Manual I 
came across the sentence, “A good 


leadsman will get reliable soundings up 
to seven fathoms.” 

This reminded me of these lines in 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge— 

“Of the Spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathom deep he had followed 

us.” 

Do you perchance know what was 
considered normal speed for a 17th 
century merchantman, and what would 
have been the limit of reliable sound- 
ings at this speed? 

Could the spirit in the poem have 
been beyond the normal soundings?— 
Robert C. Erwood, AT3, usn. 

e As we have said many times be- 
fore, the best way to find the answer to 
an offbeat question is to ask our readers. 
However, since there must be some- 
thing that even THEY don’t know, per- 
haps this question will be the first to 
stump our vast panel of experts. 

Whaddya say out there? Have we 
finally got a query that has you snowed? 
Or, will someone pipe up with, “Why 
that’s easy,” and rattle off the answer 
with one hand while he is shooting (with 
camera) an albatross with the other? 

Welll soon see—we hope.—Ep. 





Change in Rating 

Sm: I have read BuPers Inst. 
1440.18B and understand that, if I 
am not in one of the source ratings, 
I could not request a change of rat- 
ing using this Instruction as a refer- 
ence. Is this correct? If so, is there 
any way I could request change of 
rating from yeoman to electronics 
technician without referring to this 
Instruction? My marks are GCT 69, 
ARI 66, MECH 61, CLER 54 and 
ETST 67. I sincerely think that I 
would be of greater value to both 
the Navy and myself if allowed to 
change my rating.—J. D. C., YN2, 
USN. 

e Formal school or “in-service” 
training to prepare a man for change 
in rating will normally be provided. 
But this is only for those who are in 
a “source” rating and who are re- 
questing one of the “short” ratings. 
These are listed and defined in 
BuPers Inst. 1440.18B. 

Since you are not in a “source” 
rating, you do not fit this pattern. 
The only other way you can change 
your rating is if you are qualified 
in accordance with BuPers Inst. 
1440.5B. If so, you may request au- 
thority to be examined for change 
of rating under provisions of that 
instruction.—Eb. 
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LDOs Reverting 


Sm: If an LDO is required to revert 
to his former enlisted status will he 
revert to E-7, or have provisions been 
enacted for the automatic advancement 
to E-9 of a permanent E-7 who is now 
serving as a temporary LDO? 

Do regulations permit permanent E-7s 
who are serving as LDO(T) to compete 
for E-8 or E-9?—F. J. W., ENS, usn. 

e If an LDO(T) is required to re- 
vert to his former enlisted status, he 
would revert to pay grade E-7 or the 
highest rate that he held. No provisions 
have been made or are currently being 
considered in regard to administrative 
advancements to E-8 or E-9 for tempo- 
rary commissioned and warrant officers. 

Temporary officers and warrant offi- 
cers are not permitted to participate in 
E-8 and E-9 examinations.—Ep. 


Globe-Trotting Taluga 

Sir: In a Taffrail Talk item in your 
February issue, uss Essex (CVA 9) 
asked if her steaming mark of 53,000 
miles in seven and one-half months 
was a record. 

Essex should be advised that she 
might qualify as champ of the “Pond 
Lilies,” but she is not even in conten- 
tion for the heavyweight title. 

In March 1947, at San Francisco, 
Calif., I was assigned command of 
uss Taluga (AO 62), which was then 
attached to the old Naval Transporta- 
tion Service (NTS). The United States 
was in the midst of an oil shortage and 
Navy tankers were being used to help 
relieve it. 

Between 15 Mar 1947 and January 
1948 we steamed over 90,000 miles. 
This was the itinerary for our 10-month 
globe-trotting voyage—San Francisco 
to Pearl Harbor, T. H.; Pearl to Persian 
Gulf; Persian Gulf to Yokosuka, Japan; 
Yokosuka to Singapore; Singapore to 
Persian Gulf; Persian Gulf to Tangier, 
Morocco; Tangier to Norfolk, Va.; Nor- 
folk to Key West, Fla.; Key West to 
Persian Gulf; Persian Gulf to Tangier; 
Tangier to Norfolk; Norfolk to Persian 
Gulf; Persian Gulf to Yokosuka; and 
finally, from Yokosuka to Bremerton, 
Wash., for a three-month overhaul. 

Singapore and Tangier were 48-hour 
layover ports for liberty. The Pearl and 
Key West stops were less than 24 hours 
for discharge of diesel or drummed 
cargo. Terminal stops on the Persian 
Gulf were usually two to five days, de- 
pending on the number of tankers wait- 
ing to be loaded. The stops at Norfolk 
and Yokosuka usually lasted five days, 
although the ship was once granted two 
weeks for voyage repairs. 

Taluga transited the Suez Canal four 
times during the 10 months. 

I do not know if her 10-month odys- 
sey gives her any claim to a champion- 
ship, for other NTS tankers were on 
a similar schedule. I do know that: we 
received mail about once every six 
weeks; all shipyards had orders to work 
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PATCH WORK—COMSECONDEFLT men get ready to sew command identifica- 
tion patches on board Second Fleet Flagship USS Northampton (CLC 1). 


on NTS tankers around the clock to get 
them out; and we sailed when RFS, 
whether it was Sunday or not. 

The crews of these ships only aver- 
aged about 110 men per ship and they 
were all real sailormen. 

Because our crews were so small we 
couldn’t spare anyone for PIO duties. 
Perhaps that’s why the feats of the 
NTS tankers during the oil shortage 
didn’t receive as much notice as they 
deserved.—G. L. Raring, CAPT, usw. 

e We don't think Essex will demand 
a recount. But, from what we knou 
of our readers, we'd say you can prob- 
ably expect a few challenges.—Ep. 





Evaluation Marks 

Sir: Can a commanding officer 
change the Enlisted Performance Eval- 
uation marks assigned by his predeces- 
sor or those given by a commanding 
officer of another ship or station? 

The reason I ask is that on 16 Nov 
1957 and again on 16 May 1958, I 
recevied 4.0 in professional perform- 
ance, military behavior, leadership, 
military appearance and _ adaptability. 

‘ 





Warrant Operations Technician 

Sir: I am very much interested 
in the new warrant officer designa- 
tion of Operations Technician. Can 
you set me straight on what mate- 
rial I should study for this grade? 
—L. A., RM1, usn. 

e About the best that we can 
recommend is for you to check 
into the qualifications for Opera- 
tions Technician. These are listed in 
Change 1 of the “Manual of Quali- 
fications for Warrant Officers” (Nav- 
Pers 18455). 

The recommended study material 
for the test (General Knowledge 
Test-OSB) is contained in BuPers 
Inst. 1560.12.—Ep. 











But on 24 Jul 1958, just before I took 
the E-9 exam, some of my marks were 
lowered. Since the present command- 
ing officer took command 1 Jan 1958, 
I feel that my marks for 16 Nov 1957 
should not have been lowered.—T. W., 
YNC, vusn. 

e A change of Enlisted Performance 
Evaluation marks after initial entry 
can only be made in accordance with 
Article B-2307(3) of the “BuPers 
Manual.” This states in part, “Except 
as provided in article C-7821(8)a) and 
C-10407, performance of duty marks 
(page 9) shall not be changed without 
prior approval from the Chief of Naval 
Personnel.” 

The Board for Correction of Naval 
Records may be petitioned for a cor- 
rection of your record.—Eb. 


Enlisted Correspondence Courses 

Sm: The education officer on board 
requires that all Navy Enlisted Corre- 
spondence Course assignment booklets 
be turned in to him for destruction be- 
fore he will give a man credit for that 
course. Is this proper 
J. L. M., AT1, usn. 

e Since your education officer sets 
this down as a requirement it sounds to 
us something equivalent to an order. 
If you want to go further into the sub- 
ject, here’s another answer. 

Under the provisions contained in 
BuPers Inst. 1510.67A of 24 Jan 1958, 
each assignment you complete is graded 
and counsel given if you need it. 

Administration of the course is nor- 
mally your division officer's responsi- 
bility. When you complete the course, 
someone in your command will recover 
the course textbook and return it to the 
Naval Correspondence Course Center. 
The answer keys will be destroyed. The 
assignment booklet may be retained on 
board until you complete your training 
cycle, or it can be destroyed. It’s all 
up to the discretion of your CO—Ep. 
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Sin: When in the course of human 
events it becomes evident that the 
status quo leaves something to be de- 
sired, red-blooded men will always 
rise to set a new standard and _pro- 
claim that THEIR standard is superior 
to all others. 

The world-wide reaction is spon- 
taneous and completely unanimous. 
A challenge has been issued. It must 
be answered! We refer to page 45 of 
the January 1959 Att HAaAnps an- 
nouncing the All-Navy tack-spinning 
champion. 

As soon as our squadron had been 
canvassed for the perfect tack, selected 
on the basis of shaft length, sym- 
metry of head, and stability of spin, 
the program was organized. 

A practice board for beginners was 
set up and the dimensions of the 
spinning arena defined. Rules were 
promulgated and a timing board es- 
tablished. ; 

With a nominal amount of practice, 
a sizable number of men in the squad- 
ron were readily qualified, using the 
criteria of 40 seconds which was estab- 








GET THE POINT—Tack spinners of Fighting Squadron Sixty One gather 
round playing field as members seek to better record of 71.9 seconds. 


Tack-Spinning Squadron Is Sharp, Rests on Its Laurels 


lished in your interesting account. 

Then the time trials began, using 
only the standard MK I, MOD O tack. 
Records fell right and left—61 sec- 
onds, 67% seconds, then an electrify- 
ing 71.9 seconds! 

Guam’s alleged 57 seconds soon 
became a basis of qualifying on our 
match team. We now have established 
a “61 Club” (of course) for tack 
spinners whose _ proficiency enables 
them to spin their tacks fairly con- 
sistently for over 61 seconds. 

Our team captain is LT Jack E. 
Everling, usw (the finder of the most 
perfect tack), who holds the amazing 
record with 71.9 seconds. Many have 
tried to equal his mark, but all have 
fallen short. 

So, we snap our blistered fingers 
at the Guam tack spinners, and rest 
easily as we watch for potential 
“Sixty-One” members.—R. T. Hoppe, 
LCDR, usn, CO, VF-61. 

e I guess we started things spin- 
ning. We'll let you know if anyone 
beats this record. Till then, rest—but 
don’t sit—on your laurels—Ep. 








Choosing Your Next Duty 


Sir: In October 1957 I filled out a 
rotation data card for Seavey. At that 
time I was serving with Heavy Photo- 
graphic Squadron 61, home-based at 
Guam. I understood that I would prob- 
ably be ordered to shore duty in the 
United States at the expiration of my 
tour overseas between 1 Feb 1958 and 
1 Feb 1959. Last July I received orders, 
but to Commander Carrier Air Group 
15, not shore duty. 

In January this year, I again received 
orders, and again for sea duty. This 
time aboard uss Lexington (CVA 16). 

Right now, I’m confused. I was sup- 
posed to go ashore some time during 
the last year, but instead I have had 
two intra-Fleet transfers. Can you tell 
me what’s going on, and when I can 
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expect orders to shore duty?—W.E.S., 
DK1, usn. 

e@ You were on the Seavey list before 
your last intra-Fleet transfer, but there 
were no billets open in the area of your 
duty preferences. You were therefore 
reassigned to sea duty to await orders. 
When you reported aboard Lexington 
a diary entry automatically reinstated 
you on Seavey. 

It is still impossible, however, to pre- 
dict when you may come ashore. You 
will be considered along with other 
DKIs who want the same area. The 
regular four months’ lead time given 
under Seavey will give you ample time 
for personal planning. 

This additional sea duty is not the 
fault of Seavey at all. If you remember, 
when you filled out the data card you 


were told not to limit, too closely, your 
choices of duty locations, and that an 
entry of “anywhere” would greatly in- 
crease your chances of coming ashore. 


In your case, there have been iio open- 
ings for you in the area of your choice. 
Next time you have an opportunity to 
fill out a data card, think about the 
area of choice, and don’t limit it unless 
you want to chance waiting a while for 
orders.—Ep. 


Oil and Coal Burners 

Sir: May I add my two cents’ worth 
to your comments on CAPT Burrill’s 
letter on oil burners in January 1959 
issue of ALL HANps? 

According to the foreword of “Ship’s 
Data, U. S. Naval Vessels, 1924,” the 
U. S. Navy had 18 battleships, first 
line, in commission. Only six of them 
were coal burners. 

The coal burners were Florida, Utah, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, New York and 
Texas. 

Incidentally, the keels for two of the 
oil burners—Nevada and Oklahoma— 
were laid as early as 1912. — Fred 
Abrams, DCWC, usw ( Ret.) 

e Glad to hear you agree. It’s always 
good to get a vote of confidence from 
an old salt.—Eb. 


Language Experts 

Sir: While stationed in Naples, Italy, 
I learned to speak the Italian language 
fluently. I have not, however, ever com- 
pleted any official courses of study and 
at present there is nothing in my serv- 
ice record to the effect that I can speak 
Italian. 

Can you give me some information 
on how I can go about getting a sec- 
ondary job code number of ESX-9835 
(Interpreter, Italian Language). — 
C. O. W., YN1, usN. 

e No restriction is placed on assign- 
ment of NEC codes to enlisted person- 
nel other than the Special Program 
Code (9900) series and a limited num- 
ber of Rating Series Codes. Code as- 
signments are based upon qualifications 
in accordance with the NEC manual as 
determined by the commanding officer. 

In determining individual qualifica- 
tions for assignment of an NEC in the 
9800-9889, Linguists Group, the follow- 
ing criteria, as listed in the “Guide to 
Enlisted Classification” (NavPers 15780, 
Rev. 5/1/53), should be used by the 
commanding officer: 

Linguist—Ability to read, write and 
speak a foreign language enough to 
serve as interpreter and translator as 
defined below: 

Translator—Ability to read and write 
a foreign language well enough to trans- 
late that language interchangeably with 
English in accurately written form. 

Interpreter—Ability to understand 
and speak a foreign language well 
enough to translate that language inter- 
changeably with English in a prompt 
and accurate oral manner.—Ep. 
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Concerning Warrant Officers 
Sm: I am a temporary W-2 
On 20 Sep 1957 I applied for a per- 

manent appointment in that grade. | 

received a reply from BuPers, dated 

15 Oct 1957, which stated that there 

was no conversion program at the time 

and none was planned for the foresee- 
able future. 

Since then I have seen items in vari- 
ous publications announcing selections 
for permanent appointment in the W-4, 
W-3 and W-2 pay grades. The names 
of those selected were not given. Curi- 
ous, | looked in the 1958 Register of 
Officers and found at least one per- 
manent W-2 who was junior to me. 

I have discussed this subject with 
other temporary warrants who have also 
applied and been turned down. From 
what I’ve heard of their views, I feel 
most of us would like to have these 
questions answered: 

Is there, or is there not, a program, 
plan, or chance for becoming a_per- 
manent warrant officer? 

Why do some get permanent appoint- 
ments while others don’t? 

Are permanent appointments given in 
recognition of outstanding feats, or are 
there some special qualifications for 
them, with which I am not familiar? 

Without beating around the bush, 
please tell us just what the true picture 
is—F. E. B., CHBOSN, usn. 

e You already seem to have most of 
the true picture. What you need now 
is a bit of background information. 

As you know, there is no program in 
effect or in the works for conversion 
from temporary to permanent WO. This 
policy is actually designed for your own 
protection. 

Since a temporary WO keeps his per- 
manent enlisted rating, he may, if he 
is twice passed over for promotion, 
revert to his previous enlisted status 
and remain on active duty until he has 
put in enough time to retire. A per- 
manent WO would really be out of 
luck in such a situation. After he had 
twice failed to be selected for promo- 
tion he would be separated from the 
service (unless he were in the 18-to- 
20-year total service bracket, in which 
case he could remain on active duty 
until he completed 20 years’ service). 

Thus, a twice-failed permanent WO 
could be separated without having 
enough active duty time to permit his 
being placed on the retired list, or he 
could be forced to retire before he had 
reached the 30 years’ service mark. 

The law governing dual employment 
and dual compensation is another fac- 
tor to be considered. Under the current 
statutes, a retired commissioned warrant 
officer cannot accept a position with the 
federal government if either the retired 
pay to which he is entitled or the salary 
of the position is $2500 per year or 


more. This restriction cannot be avoided 
by waiving retired pay, although an ex- 
ception exists for Reserve officers retired 
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under Title 3 of Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress. However, these statutes do 
not apply to the individual who retires 
in a permanent enlisted grade. 

Here again, the commissioned war- 
rant officer with a temporary appoint- 
ment has an advantage, since he can 
avoid the restriction by retiring in his 
permanent enlisted grade. 

Now, you say you want to knou 
why some WOs get permanent appoint- 
ments while others don’t. Here’s your 
answer: 

Since 1950, permanent appointments 
have not been issued, except in a feu 
isolated cases. 

Some permanent LDOs who were re- 





quired to vacate their LDO status were 
given, by statutory requirement, per 
manent warrant grades. This is what 
happened in the case of the permanent 
WO who is junior to you. As an LDO 
who was twice 
appointed a permanent warrant officer 
in accordance with statutory lau 
Another exception was an_ isolated 
case back in 1956. At that time, about 
26 WOs were selected for appointment 
to ensign (135x) for temporary service 
and given permanent warrant status 
As for your third question, the answer 
is “no.” Permanent appointments are not 
given in recognition of outstanding feats 


passed over, he was 


There are no special qualifications —Ep 





Sir: The little gem that appears 
below, published by NAS Los Ala- 
mitos, recently crossed my desk. It 
makes a point which I think needs 
emphasis. There’s quite a connection 
between the fireman and the Navy- 
man. 

Between the times we are putting 
out a fire in the Middle East or ex- 
ploring new = under the Polar 
ice cap, the Navy is very busy with 
its day-to-day work. The strength of 
our public relations program is de- 
rived from the cumulative efforts of 
the many individual — de- 
veloped throughout the Navy. 





Fireman, Save My Child! 


The point is—the glamorous things 
pretty well take care of themselves— 
it is the day-by-day reporting of 
seemingly routine jobs that marks the 
degree of success of the Navy’s infor- 
mation efforts. 

I'm addressing these remarks to you 
because I’m basically a PIO man my- 
self.—C. C. Kirkpatrick, RADM, uss~ 
Chief of Information. 

e Aye, aye, sir. We've been trying 
to do just that for years. NAS Los 


Alamitos, and its artist and Pub Info 
Department rate a pat on the back 
for a very fine presentation of what is 
a continuing job.—Ep. 





BUILDING 1S NOT IN NEED OF A PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, 


HE COULD USE A LITTLE FAVORABLE PUBLICITY, THOUGH, 


WHEN HES SITTING AROUND THE ENGINE HOUSE PLAYING CHECKERS. 
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News of reunions of ships and organi- 
zations will be carried in this column 
from time to time. In planning a reunion, 
best results will be obtained by notifying 
the Editor, Att HANDS Magazine, Room 
1809, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., four 
months in advance. 

e uss Helena (CL 50)— A re- 
union will be held on 1, 2 and 3 
August at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. For further in- 
formation, write to Joseph J. Can- 
none, 2450 South 19th St., Omaha 
8, Nebr. 

e uss Hornet (CV 8 and CV 12) 
—The eleventh annual reunion will 
be held at the Hotel Fort Shelby, 
Detroit, Mich., on 26, 27 and 28 
June. Write to Henry Turner, 2045 
Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

e uss Idaho (BB 42)—The second 
annual reunion will be held at the 
Nansemond Hotel, Ocean View, Nor- 
folk, Va., on 19, 20 and 21 June. For 
additional information, write to uss 
Idaho Association, P.O. Box 8048, 
Norfolk 3, Va. 

e uss Lexington (CV 2)—The 
sixth annual reunion will be held on 
27 June at the Mission Valley Coun- 
try Club, San Diego, Calif. For more 
details, write to W. H. Blake, 2168 
McKnight Dr., Lemon Grove, Calif. 

e uss New Mexico (BB 40)—The 
second annual reunion is scheduled 
for 30 May at the Jack Kennedy 
Center (CPO Club), Terminal Island, 
Long Beach, Calif. Write to D. J. 
Cady, 632 Roycroft St., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

e uss Washington (BB 54)—The 
fourth reunion will be held on 3, 4 





Ship Reunions 


and 5 July at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write to Harry 
Midkiff, 483- 12th Street, Brooklyn, 
MN. % 

e Fleet Cadets—The 21st annual 
reunion of Fleet Cadets, NavCad 
classes 81C through 109C, will be 
held at Martines, Pensacola, Fla., on 
23 and 24 May. Write to CDR H. 
H. Hirschy, usn, c/o O&R Depart- 
ment, NAS Pensacola, Fla. 

e LCI(L) Flotilla Two—A_re- 
union is scheduled for 5, 6 and 7 
August at the Hotel Warwick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For more details, write 
to Paul Carter, 804-4th Avenue 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

e Seabee Veterans of America — 
The annual reunion will be held on 
13, 14, 15 and 16 August at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio. For additional information, 
write to Donald E. Laubenz, 298 
Mettler Street, Toledo 8, Ohio. 

e 19th Seabees—The annual re- 
union will be held at the Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., next 
September. Write to Herbert McCal- 
len, 655 East 14th Street, New York 
9, N. Y. 

e 16th Seabees—The seventh re- 
union will be held at the Hotel 
Lafayette, Long Beach, Calif., on 9, 
10, 11 and 12 July. For more details, 
write to Jerry Bliss, 2604-A Missouri 
Ave., South Gate, Calif. 

e 73rd Seabees—The 10th annual 
reunion will be held at the Daytona 
Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
24, 25 and 26 July. Write to Joseph 
E. Powers, P.O. Box 1462, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Third Street, Lewistown, Pa 


e 302nd Seabees—The }2th an- 
nual reunion is scheduled for 19, 20 
and 21 June at the Pick-Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. For more de- 
tails, write to Harry W. Price, Jr., 135 


e Torpedo Squadron 86—A te- 
union will be held in St. Louis, Mo.. 
on 21, 22 and 23 August. Write to 
Joe Filler, P.O. Box 31, Sikeston, Mo. 

e Waves — Waves will celebrate 
their 17th birthday with a reunion 
to be held at the Hotel Robert Meyer, 
Jacksonville, Fla., on 24, 25 and 26 
July. For more details, write to LCDR 
Eunice A. Horne, usnr, Box 665, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. 

e uss Knapp (DD _ 653)—The 
second reunion of “Knappites” and 
their wives will be held on 4 July in 
New York City at the Park-Sheraton 
Hotel. For information, contact Fred 
Hauck, 1018 Bowling Green Drive, 
Westbury, L. I., New York. 

e uss Lenawee (APA 195)—All 
shipmates who are interested in hold- 
ing a reunion may write to James E. 
Oakley, 101 N. Third Street, Green- 
ville, Ill. 

uss Nantahala (AO 60)—AIll who 
served on board from 1952 through 
1956 who are interested in holding 
a reunion in the Midwest may write 
to Terry Landsberg, 436 S. Euclid, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

e usnr Midshipmen’s School, Col- 
umbia University, N. Y.—TInstructors 
who are interested in holding a re- 
union with time and place to be de- 
cided may write to William A. 
McCune, 749 Lawson Avenue, Pen- 
field-Havertown, Pa. 








Advancement in Changed Rating 

Sm: Can a person in the regular Navy 
change his rating, say from GM2 to 
DK2, and at the same time compete 
in the service-wide examination for ad- 
vancement to DK1? The man concerned 
is eligible for advancement and author- 
ity has been received from BuPers for 
the change from GM2 to DKQ. 

The command holds no instructions 
that cover such a case. BuPers Inst. 
1440.5B says that personnel cannot com- 
pete for advancement in the rating cur- 
rently held, but says nothing about the 
new rating.—J. T. M., PN3, usw. 

e Normally, a person who changes 
his rating cannot simultaneously com- 
pete for advancement. Exceptions have 
been granted, however, for persons who 
have graduated from a service school 
in the requested rating. 

Persons in school for the new rate 
may compete for advancement simul- 
taneously with a change in rating. Au- 
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thority is granted in BuPers Inst. 
1430.7C. 

In the past, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel has allowed the simultaneous 
change and advancement between cer- 
tain technical ratings, but in specific 
cases only, not as a general policy.—Ep. 


Travelingest Birdfarm 

Sin: In “Taffrail Talk” (February 
1959), mention is made of uss Essex 
(CVA 9) “approaching the peacetime 
record” by steaming 53,000 miles in 
seven and one-half months. You also 
credit uss Roanoke (CL 145) with 
46,058.12 miles in six months. 

While prodigious indeed, these brief 
excursions, I submit, are by no means 
record-breaking. A check of the log of 
uss Wasp (CVS 18), the Navy’s travel- 
ingest birdfarm, should indicate that 
she steamed nearly 100,000 miles in a 
10-month period (1956-57). 


Speaking of Essex, wasn’t she redesig- 
nated a CVS, along with uss Wasp 
(CVS 18), on about 1 Nov 1957? You 
list her as a CVA.—M. B. C., LTJG, 
USNR, 

e If youll re-check “Taffrail Talk 
youll note we didn’t say Essex was 
“approaching the peacetime record.” 
We asked “Does the Essex mark .. . 
approach the peacetime record?” We 
didn’t know. Since that time we have 
received many claims to the peacetime 
record. We publish the figures—You 
decide if you're the champ. 

By the way, we were right the first 
time. Essex is a CVA.—Ep. 


Around the World in Worcester 

Str: In the February issue of ALI 
HaANps you published some interesting 
statistics about uss Roanoke (CL 145). 
You also asked if similar statistics about 
uss Essex (CVA 9) set any records. 
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I don’t know if the following figures 
will set any records, but I do know that 
if it can be done, uss Worcester (CL 
144) will do it. Here are some facts and 
figures built up by that ship during a 
round-the-world cruise: 

Sailed 47,617 nautical miles in 203 
days 

Visited 20 foreign ports, 12 foreign 
countries, 8 islands, and 4 continents. 

Crossed the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Pacific Oceans. 

Passed the East and West Indies, 
Hampton Roads and Cape Hatteras. 

Passed through the Suez and Panama 
Canals. 

Sailed 17 seas, 15 bays. 

Steamed through 9 straits. 

Spent 3462 hours underway and 1754 
hours in port. 

Fueled 43 times while underway. 

Rigged highline 28 times for the 
transfer of personnel. 

Went to general quarters 76 times. 

Replenished supplies 6 times. 

Besides the above marks set by the 
ship, various departments aboard also 
have a few statistics to add. 

e The gunnery department expended: 
1977 rounds of 6-inch ammunition; 900 
rounds of 3-inch ammunition; 8179 
rounds of 20mm ammunition. 

e The engineering department: used 
5,300,826 gallons of fuel oil; generated 
3,742,133 kilowatt hours of electricity; 
showed 500 movies. 

e The supply department supplied: 
6,890,668 gallons of fresh water; 300,- 
000 pounds of fresh meat; 38,000 pounds 
of coffee or 1,900,000 cups; 54,000 
pounds of butter; 105,000 pounds of 
flour; 160,000 pounds of sugar; 232,800 
eggs: sold 30,151 cartons of cigarettes. 

e The medical department: took care 
of 84 surgical cases; administered 12,511 
medical treatments; placed 208 patients 
on sick list. 

e The dental department: received 
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CPO Seniority List 

Si: An article I picked up some- 
where along the line described a 
BMCM as the senior enlisted man in 
the Navy. This was based on his be- 
ing a master chief boatswain’s mate 
with date of rate as CPO some time 
in 1944, 

Does BuPers plan to publish a 
name list of the senior man in each 
rate, or a seniority list of all E-8s 
and E-9s? 

On 16 Nov 1958, I was appointed 
a master chief yeoman. I have served 
on continuous active duty as a YNC 
since 16 Oct 1942.—R.H., YNCM, 
USN. 

e There will not be a seniority 
list of master chief petty officers 
published. However, the precedenc« 
list and regulations governing prece- 
dence (Art C-2102, “BuPers Man- 
ual”) is being rewritten and will be 
published this summer in the neu 
“BuPers Manual.” 

As for where you will stand in re- 
gard to the other ratings, you'll just 
have to wait until the new prece- 
dence list comes out.—Ep. 











720 patients; extracted 348 teeth (53 
required surgery); filled 650 teeth.- 
Alfred F. Thomas, Jr., BM3, usn. 

e We dont know if these are records 
either, but it should keep a few sailors 
busy finding out if their ships can top 
them.—Ep. 


Ship with Spirit 

Sir: It was with a feeling of pride 
that I read the story of uss Rankin 
(AKA 103), “Is There A Formula For 
a Smart Ship?” in the January 1959 
issue of ALL HANps 

I was a member of her recommission 
ing crew under CAPT B. H. Meyer, 
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usn, and served in her until June of 
1954. I think the following items might 
be of interest to you 

After reporting to the Atlantic Fleet 
in September 1952, Rankin. won het 
first Battle Efficiency “E” in just ten 
months of the competitive year. Isn't 
this some sort of record? 

In addition, she was the first amphibi 
ous type ship to receive an “Outstand- 
ing” in communications while under 
going training under the Narragansett 
Bay Training Group at Gonaives, Haiti 

The officers of Rankin during this 
period still keep in touch with one an 
other through private 
and semi-annual newsletters from LI 
W. H. MecDaniels, usn.—LT A. J 
Ashurst, USN 

e As CAPT John Harllee 
kin’s present skipper, said . . She 
has always been a smart ship; a tight 
ship. A ship and her men don't spring 
out of the nowhere, into the here. What 
happens to her today is determined to 
a large extent, by what happened to her 
ue sterday ‘i 

Your letter helps to show what h 
meant by that, and here's another point 
Mr. J. W. Hardey, Jr... now in the 
BuPers Training Division, once headed 
the CIC Department of the Narragansett 
Bay Training Group, which you mention 
in your letter. Speaking of Rankin, he 
said, “Yes, I remember her! She was the 
best ship I ever rode in the whole time 
I was with the training group—not just 
in CIC, but in practically everything 
Her skippe r whe nil kn u her was an 
CAPT (now RADM 
Lawson P Ramage te Ep 

Sir: Your special report on uss Rankin 
in the January 1959 issue is the most 


corre sponde nee 


USN, Ran- 


other good man 


enlightening article I have ever seen in 
Art. Hanps. Congratulations—LT 1] 
D. Dougherty, USN 

e Thank you. Perhaps some 
KIN'S spirit rubbed off on us Ep 
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BOTTOMS OUT—USS Kearsarge (CVA 33) stands high and dry on keel blocks 


in U. S. Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif., as she gets her hull cleaned. 


Award for Top Aerial ASW Unit 

Navy antisubmarine war- 
fare units will soon compete for a 
new award—the Captain Arnold Is- 
bell Trophy. It will belong to Fleet 
squadrons that receive the Battle 
Efficiency “E” award for excellence 
in operating land-based aircraft, sea- 
planes, carrier aircraft and Navy 
blimps on air antisubmarine war- 
fare maneuvers. 


aerial 


Commencing in fiscal year 1959, 
the trophy will be awarded annually 
in each Fleet to the VP-ZP (land), 
VP (sea) and VS (carrier) squad- 
rons that win the “E.” 

The name of the winning squad- 
rons will be engraved annually on 
the trophy, which will remain perma- 
nently in the Navy Department in 
Washington, D. C. Winners will 
receive engraved plaques at the same 





time they are presented the Battle 
Efficiency “E” award. 

The trophy is named in honor of 
Captain Arnold Jay Isbell, usn, who 
was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for “exceptionally meri- 
torious and distinguished service to 
the government. . . as Commanding 
Officer of the uss Card (escort car- 
rier) and as Antisubmarine Task 
Group Commander from 27 Jul to 
9 Nov 1943.” (See Att Hanns, 
April 1958, pp. 59-63.) 

He was killed in action aboard 
uss Franklin (CV 13) on 19 Mar 
1945, six days after being designated 
commanding officer of uss Yorktown 
(CV 10). 

Captain Isbell’s task unit received 
the Presidential Unit Citation for 
pressing the air antisubmarine attack 


against hostile submarines along the 


convoy route to North Africa. 


YESTERDAY’S NAVY 


On 1 May 1898 the Asiatic Squadron, under Commodore 





Dewey, defeated the Spanish fleet in the Battle of Manila Bay. 
On 4 May 1865 COMO E. Farrand, commander of the Con- 
federate naval forces in Mobile Bay, Ala., surrendered to the 
Union Navy. From 4 to 8 May 1942 the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, a s:rategic victory for the United States, was fought. (All 
damage in the battle—the first in modern naval history in 
which opposing warships did not exchange a shot—was in- 
flicted by carrier planes.) On 5 May 1861 the Naval Academy 


was transferred from Annapolis, Maryland, to Newport. 












It's Super-Cavi‘ating 


A 24-foot boat, with 


“super- 
cavitating” propeller and hydrofoils, 
is joining the Navy to serve as a de- 


sign test vehicle. Scheduled for 
launching in April, the boat is de- 
signed for a speed of 60 knots. 

The new craft is the product of 
a $55,000-contract with the Office 
of Naval Research. It will weigh onc 
ton. Larger craft of similar design 
may have a wide variety of military 
uses, ranging from logistics transport 
to antisubmarine warfare. 

The boat is powered by a T-58 
turboshaft engine—the type used in 
helicopters and vertical take-off and 
landing experimental aircraft. A high- 
speed precision transmission system 
is also being developed for use in 
the boat. 

Normal hydrofoils are, in effect, 
underwater wings that lift a boat’s 
hull out of the water to reduce drag 
and increase speed. They have water 
flowing both above and below their 
surfaces. The new boat will have not 
only a super-cavitating propeller, but 
also super-cavitating foils, which cre- 
ate a vapor cavity on the upper sur- 
faces of the foils to get greatly in- 
creased speed. 

The super-cavitating propeller, a 
major breakthrough in propeller de- 
sign, was announced by ONR in 
August. 


Strong to the Rescue 

The destroyer uss Strong 
758) rescued 13 
from two fishing craft that floundered 
during a storm in the Persian Gulf. 

Operating as a unit of the Middle 
East Force, Strong was on a routine 
patrol when a “shamal” (a_ strong 
northwest wind which blows under 


(DD 


crew members 


clear skies accompanied by intense 
dry heat) hit the area. Within a few 
minutes, the wind rose from a light 
breeze to hurricane force. 

Strong sighted two 40-foot Arab 
fishing boats in distress and took 
them in tow. Heavy seas parted the 
destroyer’s six-inch manila towing 
lines and huge waves flooded the 
boats. As they were sinking, Strong 
rescued their crews. 

After the storm a British survey 
ship, HMs Owen, and planes of the 
British Royal Air Force joined Strong 
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in an extensive two-day search of 
the area for the survivors of other 
craft which might have gone down 
during the 12-hour storm. 


All-Atomic Navy Ahead 

“Nuclear power may conceivably 
run all of the combatant ships of the 
United States Navy some day,” say 
Navy Department 
perts. 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, CNO, said 
recently, “We have made consider- 
able progress in nuclear propulsion. 
Actual performance indicates that 
nuclear submarines are safe and re- 
liable, and have a very great cruising 
range, even at high speed.” 

Admiral Burke, in a recent state- 
ment to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, declared, “Nuclear 
power is being installed in an aircraft 
carrier (Enterprise), a cruiser (Long 
Beach, CG(N)9), and a 


missile frigate—now 


propulsion — ex- 


guided 
building. The 
Navy has requested that the Atomic 
Energy 
clear-power plant for 

To date, six nuclear-powered sub- 
marines have been commissioned. 
They are uss Nautilus, SS(N) 571; 
Seawolf, SS(N) 575; Skate, SS(N) 
378; Swordfish, SS(N) 576; Sargo, 
SS(N) 583; and Skipjack, SS(N) 
385. 

Already launched and slated to be 
commissioned in 1959 are another 
three nuclear submarines: Seadragon, 
SS(N) 584; Triton, SSR(N) 586; 
and Halibut, SSG(N) 587. 

On the building ways and slated 
to be launched this year are Scorpion, 
SS(N) 589; Sculpin, SS(N) 590; 
George Washington, SSB(N) 598: 
Patrick Henry, SSB(N) 599; Theo- 


Commission develop a nu- 
a destroyer.” 


CRUISERMEN-FIREMEN—Crew of USS Macon (CA 132) fights inferno on 


burning Italian merchant tanker. Macon rushed to stricken ship, saved crew. 


dore Roosevelt, SSB(N) 600; and 
Robert E. Lee, SSB(N) 601. 
Scheduled to be launched during 
1960 are Scamp, SS(N) 588; Shark, 
SS(N) 591: Snook, SS(N) 592: 
Thresher, SS(N) 593; Permit, SSG 
(N) 594: Tullibee, SS(N) 597; 
and Abraham Lincoln, SSB(N) 602. 
Other nuclear-powered subma- 
rines being built are Pollack, SS(N) 
595; Plunger, SS(N) 596; SS(N)s 
603, 604, 605, 606, and 607, and 
SSB(N) 608. For more on the nu- 


clear Navy, see below 


That Makes 30 Atomic Subs 


Contracts have been awarded two 
civilian shipbuilders for the  con- 
struction of four 
attack submarines. At the same time 


two other SS(N 


nucle ar-powered 


tvpes have been 


assigned to the Mare Island and 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyards for con 
struction 

Three of the six submarines, two 
from the fiscal 1958 shipbuilding 
program and one from the fiscal 1959 
program, were formerly designated 
nuclear-powered guided missile sub- 
marines, SSG(N). These were re- 
designated as nuclear-powered at 
tack submarines, SS(N), after the 
Regulus Il missile program was can 
celled. The 
SS(N) 
program. 

All six underseas ships will be the 
SS(N) 593. 
which is now being constructed at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 

Including these, the Navy has 30 
nuclear-powered either 


In Operation 


three are 
1959 


remalning 


types from the fiscal 


same class as Thresher 


submarines 


under construction or 


KING SIZE SEAPLANE — Navy P6M Seamaster jet churns up the surfaces during take off for a test flight. 



















TODAY’S NAVY 





LIGHT CONVERSATION—Visual mes- 
sage passed during GQ drill as USS 
Des Moines (CA 134) cruises in Med. 


Getting the Big Picture 

The Navy has successfully fired 
and recovered a rocket from which 
photographs were taken of weather 
conditions over an area of more than 
500,000 square miles. 

The two-stage Hugo rocket was 
fired from Wallops Island, Va., to 
a height of 86 
16-mm cameras in the nose cone 
photographed a strip 1000 miles in 
length. This compares roughly with 
the expanse between the southern 
tip of Maine to mid-Florida. 

Hugo, which is a combination of 
a version of the Navy’s Terrier, sur- 
face-to-air missile, and Army’s Nike- 
Ajax antiaircraft missile, was fired 
from a shipboard-type Terrier mis- 
sile launcher. Hugo rose to a height 
of 86.25 miles, and then landed 
10 minutes later in the ocean 56 
miles away. 

The radar picket destroyer vss 
Leary (DDR 879), which had fol- 
lowed the missile with her tracking 
equipment, easily located the 35- 
pound nose cone. Inside the cone 
was a small radio transmitter. It 
was taken from the ocean despite 
10-foot swells, and winds that 
ranged from 25 to 40 knots. 

Up until this time, weather for- 
casting has been done with the aid 
of weather balloons, which rise to 
about 20 miles, and _ camera- 
equipped planes which operate at 


over miles. Two 
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even lower altitudes. From these 
comparatively low altitudes, only 
part of a storm front can be photo- 
graphed at one time. With the aid 
of Hugo, however, the entire storm 
can be photographed. 

Naval research scientists hope to 
fire eight to 10 more Hugo rockets 
during this calendar year. 


Sparrow Joins Jet Squadrons 

Jet interceptor squadrons operat- 
ing aboard uss Midway (CVA 41) 
and Bon Homme Richard (CVA 
31) are now armed with Sparrow 
I1I—the Navy’s air-to-air 
guided missile. 

The new electronically-controlled 
weapon greatly strengthens the 
Fleet’s defenses against aerial at- 
tack. Although it doesn’t look much 
different from earlier Sparrows it 
has a number of combat advantages 
over its predecessors. 

In flight, the slender supersonic 
weapon acts for itself to track down 
and destroy its quarry. It delivers 
its warhead with at least 50 per 
cent more explosive force than that 
of previous comparable U. S. air- 
to-air guided missiles. 

With Sparrow III, a pilot can get 
his shots off faster without sacrific- 
ing accuracy and, the 


newest 


since new 


“bird” has a longer range than earlier 
ones, it can be launched at a greater 
distance from the enemy. Its range 
will also enable a pilot to hit air- 
craft flying at greater altitudes than 
he can reach in his own plane. 

The missile can be fired at tar- 
gets which the pilot cannot even 
see. A light on the radarscope tells 
him when the target is within range. 
Then, all the pilot has to do to 
launch is press the release button. 

Sparrow III can also be set to fire 
automatically when it is within range 
of its victim. 

The new weapon can be fired in 
many situations where the 
use of other air-to-air missiles would 
not be practical. It can destroy tar- 
gets in head-on attacks at very high 
closing speeds. And, it increases the 
pilot’s maneuvering freedom, to give 
him a major advantage in air battles 

With earlier weapons, the pilot 
had to hold his plane in an exact 
firing position for a definite period 
of time before launching. With Spar- 
row III, which can be fired from 
any approach angle within a rela- 
tively wide margin of aiming error 
and still hit its mark, this is unnec- 
essary. 

The missile is about 12 feet long, 
has a body diameter of eight inches 


combat 





Flattop Squadron 

The aircraft carrier uss Shangri 
La (CVA 38) is back operating 
out of San Diego after nine months 
of patrolling the Western Pacific 
with the Seventh Fleet. Aboard are 
the aircraft and men of Attack 
Squadron 115. 

The squadron, composed of a 
little over 100 men and 20 pilots, 
is known throughout the Fleet as 
the “Chargers.” They fly AD-6 
type aircraft, earlier models of 
which gained fame for interdiction 
and troop support in Korea. 

This single-engine prop aircraft 
flies in the jet age simply because 
it surpasses the corresponding light 
jet attack aircraft in two respects. 
It has the ability to carry about 
six times more ordnance per air- 
craft with conventional bombs or 
rockets, and has the capability of 
long-range attack with nuclear 
weapons at tree-top level. With a 
typical close-air support load, one 
AD-6 carries 156 folding fin air- 
craft rockets, a 2000-pound bomb, 
and two napalm tanks. 





Leads a Busy Life 


During the nine-month tour, the 
squadron flew extensive combat 
training. On practice targets in in- 
dividual drops for score, the pilots 
released a total of 1952 bombs, 
fired 1157 rockets and 32,217 
rounds from 20mm cannon. In one 
particular 18-hour period of sus- 
tained “attack” operations, the 12- 
man ordnance crew loaded 82,000 
pounds of bombs. 

But it wasn’t all flying with the 
squadron during the cruise. In ad- 
dition to maintaining aircraft, ove! 
400 correspondence courses were 
successfully completed in a self- 
advancement program involving 
90 per cent of the crew. 

What were the results of this 
training program? Thomas S. Goth, 
ADI, was commissioned ensign; 
Joseph B. Conner, ADC, was 
selected to warrant, and Norman 
Winningham, AT2, went to naval 
aviation training. Of the 47 other 
men who successfully passed pro- 
motion examinations, 37 were ad- 
vanced in rate. 
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ON GUARD—Through glossy waters 


and weighs about 350 pounds. Sev- 
eral Sparrow IIIs can be carried by 
a single plane. They can be fired 
either singly or in a rapid series. A 
solid propellant rocket motor drives 
them. 

The new missiles are the primary 
armament on the all-weather F3H-2 
Demon. They will also be the pri- 
mary weapon of the F4H-1. 


‘Hot, Straight and Normal’ 

The first Talos supersonic surface- 
to-air missile to be shot at sea was 
successfully fired from the guided 
missile cruiser uss Galveston (CLG 
3) early this year. 

The Talos booster sent its payload 
aloft trailing a bright orange flame 
and its ramjet engines took over on 
schedule. The shot was “hot, straight 
and normal,” Galveston reported. 

Talos has a 40,000-horsepower 
ramjet engine and weighs about 
3000 pounds. It is designed to de- 
stroy enemy aircraft more than 65 
miles away at high altitudes. Its war- 
head is detonated by a proximity 
fuse. 


Taps for 43 Mothball Ships 

Forty-three outdated U.S. war- 
ships are being scrapped by the 
Navy—five battleships, nine heavy 
cruisers, 10 light cruisers, four anti- 
aircraft light cruisers, and 15 World 
War II “jeep” carriers. 

While in mothballs, these ships 
have cost the Navy $2,800,000 in 
yearly maintenance, plus the services 
of 325 officers and men. By scrap- 
ping the ships, the Navy hopes to 
salvage about $3,082,000 worth of 


MAY 1959 


USS Rowan (DD 782) trails USS Ranger (CVA 61 


equipment, and to sell the scrap 
metal for another $27,194,000. The 
original cost of the ships was about 
$697 ,640,000. 

Before deciding to scrap these 
ships, the Navy studied the possi- 
bility of modernizing them for pres- 
ent-day use. In most cases the 
modernization would have cost more 
than the ship did originally. Besides 
that, hull configurations and the com- 
plexity of modern machinery would 
have tended to hold down the speed 
that is so vitally needed in our mod- 
ern Fleet. 

These ships, some of which were 
built back in the early 1920s, have 
been lying dormant in the reserve 
fleets at Philadelphia, Pa., Bremer- 
ton, Wash., San Diego, Calif., Stock- 
ton, Calif., and Boston, Mass., for at 
least 11 years. 

The ships being scrapped are as 
follows: 

Battleshipbs—Tennessee (BB 43), 
California (BB 44), Colorado (BB 
45), Maryland (BB 46), and West 
Virginia (BB 48). 

Heavy Cruisers—Chester (CA 27), 
Louisville (CA 28), Augusta (CA 
31), New Orleans (CA 32), Portland 
(CA 33), Minneapolis (CA 36), 
Tuscaloosa (CA 37), San Francisco 
(CA 38), and Wichita (CA 45). 

Light Cruisers—Birmingham (CL 
62), Savannah (CL 42), Honolulu 
(CL 48), Cleveland (CL 55), Co- 
lumbia (CL 56), Montpelier (CL 
57), Denver (CL 58), Santa Fe (CL 
60), Houston (CL 81), and Mobile 
(CL 63). 

Antiaircraft Light Cruisers—San 
Diego (CLAA 53), San Juan (CLAA 
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) serving as plane guard. 


34), Oakland (CLAA 95), and Reno 


(CLAA 96). 

“Jeep” Carriers—Bogue (CVHE 
12), Nassau (CVHE 16), Altamaha 
(CVHE 18), Barnes (CVHE 20), 
Suwannee (CVHE 27), Chenango 
(CVHE 28), Santee (CVHE 29), 
Prince William (CVHE 31), Anzio 
(CVHE 57), Kasaan Bay (CVHE 


69), Fanshaw Bay (CVHE 70), Sag- 
inaw Bay (CVHE 82), Shipley Bay 
(CVHE 85) Bay 
(CVHE 87) 


and Steamer 


Introducing Edson 

uss Edson (DD 946) has joined 
her first operational organization, 
Destroyer Flotilla Three. She has 
been assigned as flagship for De- 
stroyer Squadron 23, home-ported at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Commissioned in November 1958, 
Edson is one of the first general pur- 
pose destroyers constructed in the 
U.S. since World War II. 

Edson sailed from the Naval Ship- 
yard, Boston, Mass., where she spent 
45 days being fitted out. En route 
to the West Coast, Edson visited 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone; and Callao, Peru. 

Named for Major General Merritt 
A. Edson, usmc, the “945-class” DD 
is 418 feet long, displaces 2650 tons 
and has a top speed of more than 30 
knots. She is armed with three auto- 
matic rapid-fire dual-purpose 5-inch 
guns, several automatic 3-inch anti- 
aircraft guns, and antisurface and 
antisubmarine torpedoes. 

About 330 men make up her crew 
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BIG BAG—Largest Navy blimp recently 
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reported for Airborne Early Warning 


duties. Inside ‘bag’ is largest revolving radar antenna ever carried in aircraft. 


Another Use for Moonbeams 

Moonbeams are now being used to 
navigate the experimental ship uss 
Compass Island (AE 153) with more 
than 10 times the accuracy of pres- 
ent marine compasses. 

This is possible through the use 
of a new radio sextant which uses 
weak radio waves from the moon to 
establish a navigational fix. The radio 
sextant, functioning as a precise com- 
pass, is considered a major break- 
through in navigational systems. 

This navigational device can_ be 
used continuously regardless of 
weather conditions. The conven- 
tional sextant used to measure the 
angular distance to the sun and stars 
is useless when the skies are over- 
cast. 

The new radio sextant relies on a 
five-foot cone-shaped antenna to pick 
up the moon’s signals. The sextant 
receiver used in the system is said 
to be the most sensitive receiver of 
its type ever constructed. The re- 
ceiver recognizes the slightest 
changes in the signals from the moon 
and tracks the moon’s path across 
the sky. 

Ships equipped with the new radio 
sextant must take special precautions 
to insure that constant variables— 
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such as temperature and stability— 
are maintained. A special pitch-and- 
roll platform must also be used to 
stabilize the new navigational instru- 
ment in heavy seas. 


Aloha Haleakala 

The new ammunition ship uss 
Haleakala (AE 25)—the first Navy 
ship to carry that name—was 
launched at Baltimore, Md., in Feb- 
ruary. She is 512 feet long, has a 
light displacement of 7500 tons and 
a cargo capacity of approximately 
7500 tons. 

Haleakala will have a hull con- 
figuration identical to her prototype, 
uss Suribachi (AE 21). She will be 
equipped wth improved transfer-at- 
sea gear with increased load-carry- 
ing capacity and shipboard equip- 
ment that will speed up the transfer 
of ammunition cargo. 

A dual highline transfer cable will 
enable her to handle loads up to 
approximately 12,000 pounds. Two 
elevator platforms that may be op- 
erated separately or simultaneously 
will provide her with more flexibility 
in the selection of cargo. 

The new ship derives her name 
from ‘Haleakala’ volcano on_ the 
Hawaiian island of Maui. 


OPERATION USA spelled out by crew of USS Forrestal (CVA 59) and Air Group Ten (CVG 10) headed for Norfolk. 


Perry Gets Face-Lifting 
The Atlantic Fleet dest 


ver USS 
Perry (DD 844) will undergo mod- 
ernization-conversion at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. 

The ship, a World War IL type 


Gearing-class destroyer, is slated for 
extensive changes. She will lose some 
of her conventional armament and 
acquire new weapons and electronics 
equipment designed to increase her 
effectiveness as an 
warfare ship. 

Her modernization is part of the 
continuing program to rehabilitate 
and refit certain World War II ships 
—chiefly destroyer types—to prolong 
their useful lives and increase their 
combat effectiveness. 


antisubmarine 


All-of-a-Kind Squadrons 

In a move to improve Fleet op- 
erational readiness on the East Coast, 
the Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Force 
has been administratively 
ized. 


reorgan- 


Essentially, the change _ brings 
similar class ships under the same 
squadron commander. Under the old 
organization several ship classes were 
assigned to one squadron. 

A general breakdown of the 16 
Atlantic Fleet destroyer squadrons 
under the new plan is as follows: 

e Radar picket destroyers (DDR) 
and guided missile frigates (DLG), 
as they enter the Fleet, will make up 
three squadrons. (Some of the guided 
missile frigates may also be assigned 
to DD squadrons as they enter the 
Fleet. ) 

e Escort destroyers (DDE) will 
make up three squadrons. 
(DD) 


destroyers 


and new 


(DDG) 


e Destroyers 


guided missile 
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will make up the remaining LO 
squadrons. 

The reorganization took into con- 
sideration a previously announced 
East Coast dispersal plan that was 
introduced to reduce in-port concen- 
trations of Atlantic Fleet ships. 


Electronic Accountant 

The accounting function for the 
world-wide chain of Navy Exchange 
Stores is now being done by an elec- 
tronic processing system. Reports 
fom more than 175 Exchanges are 
being processed by the electronic 
brain daily. Previously all sales, in- 
ventories and expenses were checked 
monthly. 

The new computer has a “mem- 
ory” capacity of 15,000 words. It 
can turn out 600 lines of typewritten 
info a minute. 

The new electronic processing sys- 
tem is located at the Navy’s Ship 
Store Office at Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
is the nerve center for all Navy 
Exchanges. This new processing sys- 
tem is expected to reduce operating 
expenses by more than $50,000 a 
year. 


Advanced Crusaders 

The Navy has taken delivery of the 
service's first production model of a 
new high-performance F8U-2 Cru- 
sader fighter plane. 

An advanced version of the 1000- 
mile-an-hour-plus F8U-1, the F8U-2 
fies at nearly twice the speed of 
sound, has a more powerful engine 
than its predecessor, and has a more 
advanced fire control and radar con- 
trol system. 

LT J. J. Chambers, usn, of the 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Md., flew the new Crusader 
to the East Coast, where exhaustive 
flight testing is scheduled. 

Even though this is the first pro- 
duction model, an improved version 
of this plane is already scheduled to 
be delivered to the Navy in 1960. 
Named the F8U-2N Crusader it is 
described as a carrier-based, limited 
weather fighter which also flies at 
nearly twice the speed of sound. 

Basically, the F8U-2N is a de- 
velopment of the F8U-2, but has 
increased capabilities to detect and 
destroy targets in darkness and bad 
weather. To perform this mission, it 
has a number of significant improve- 
ments. 

It has a newly-developed auto- 
pilot, and has push-button controls 
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PARACHUTE TORPEDO—Mark 44 torpedo is a new lightweight ASW weapon 
that seeks out target. It can be dropped by plane or fired from shipboard. 





which perform many of the pilot’s 
routine tasks such as holding an alti- 
tude, holding a heading, selecting a 
new heading or circling over a given 
point. These will allow the pilot to 
give more thought to his assigned 
mission. 

In keeping with its mission, the 
F8U-2N will also have improved 
radar, revised interior and exterior 
lighting systems and improved in- 
struments. ‘ 

Although the new aircraft will 
resemble the F8U-2 in appearance, it 
will have several interior and mate- 
rial changes. It will be able to use 
the Navy’s Sidewinder missile, plus 
newer types now being developed. 

This limited weather fighter stems 


from the F8U-1 Crusader, the 
world’s fastest operational Navy 
fighter. 


Both the F8U-2N limited weather 
fighter and the F8U-2 fighter differ 
in appearance from the F8U-1 in 
that they have ventral fins mounted 
under the tail section to give in- 
creased stability for the higher speed 
ranges in which they fly. 


Hams at Treasure Island 

Operators of the amateur radio 
station of the Naval Schools Com- 
mand at Treasure Island, Calif., 
spend their nights and weekends 
batting the breeze with other hams in 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador, England, Ja- 
pan and the United States. These 
operators, using the call letters 
K6NCG, are the students and staff 
members of the Electronics Schools. 

Since some of the 
citizens of other countries, a few of 
them use this means to keep in con- 
tact with their families. 

Improvements in the station dur- 
ing the last few months have in- 
cluded addition of acoustic tile baf- 
fles to eliminate background 
the installation of a 37-foot crank-up 
tower and the purchase of a com- 
plete 1 kilowatt side band transmit- 
ter and receiver. 

Chief Warrant Officer C. M. Un- 
fried, one of the officers in the Elec- 
tronics School, is trustee for KEBNCG. 
The custodian is Chief G. G. Carl- 
son. Both are licensed amateur radio 


operators.—Judith Howell, JOSA, usN 
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Conversion and Name Change 

A conversion job will change 
Prairie Mariner, now being operated 
by the Maritime Administration, into 
an attack transport. When the con- 
version is complete, about the end 
of 1960, the ship will be renamed 
uss Francis Marion (APA 249). 

Changes to the ship include facili- 
ties for combat troops and_ their 
vehicles. The hoisting capacity will 
be increased to enable her to handle 
large landing craft. Other changes 
include installation of a helicopter 
platform on the after deck, improved 
habitability and increased fuel ca- 
pacity. 

Francis Marion will have a length 
over-all of 563 feet, a beam of 76 
feet and a light displacement of 
10,700 tons. 


Visit with the Indian Navy 

Just about every day, U. S. Navy 
ships make calls to foreign ports and 
in one way or another carry out 
our People-to-People program. A 
typical example of this was when 
the seaplane tender uss Greenwich 
Bay (AVP 41) put into the seldom- 
visited port of Cochin, India. 


During the visit, the white 
seaplane tender — flagship of 
COMIDEASTFOR — dressed ship and 


TWO OF A KIND—Double load of 
Navy divers in deep sea diving gear 
are lowered for requalification test. 





held an all-day open house for more 
than 1500 visitors. The Indian naval 
fleet which was anchored in Cochin 
harbor responded to the visit by 
displaying their vessels in “dress 
ship over-all.” Jet planes buzzed 
over the U. S. flagship during the 
day, adding to the military im- 
pressiveness of the occasion. 

Orphan and other children groups, 
as well as the local citizenry and 
personnel of the Indian navy were 
taken on conducted tours of the 
ship. As crew members of Green- 
wich Bay assisted guides, answered 
questions and demonstrated equip- 
ment, continuous entertainment was 
provided for the visitors in other 
areas of the ship. This included a 
musical show on the fantail which 
featured shipboard talent. The uni- 
versal appeal of music seemed to 
overcome any language barrier, for 
the hill-billy, rock-an’-roll and pop 
music artists of the seaplane tender 
never had a bigger or more appre- 
ciative audience. 

Movies and_ refreshments 
available for the guests on 
decks and in the wardroom. The 
children were treated to cartoon- 
type movies, ice cream and small 
gifts which included miniature U. S. 
flags. The youngsters got quite a 
kick out of the ship’s mascot—a 
parrot. 

The Indian navymen and _ local 
VIPs were shown Department of 
Defense films in the wardroom and 
were honored at a luncheon on the 
forward boat deck. 

Activities throughout the day 
were not confined to the ship. 
Ashore, teams from Greenwich Bay 
played a basketball game with an 
Indian navy team and put on ex- 
hibitions of softball and touch foot- 
ball games before large crowds. 
Later in the afternoon and evening, 
the U. S. sailors were entertained 
by the Indian navy. They were taken 
on sightseeing tours of Cochin, 
treated to supper and a dance. 


were 
mess 


Propellant Motor for Polaris 

A contract has been awarded at 
the U.S. Naval Propellant Plant, 
Indian Head, Md., providing facili- 
ties for pilot line assembly and load- 
ing of a propellant motor for possible 
use in the Polaris missiles. 

The construction project, which is 
expected to start some time around 
the end of the year, will be under 
direction of Potomac River Naval 
Command’s public works officer. 


NESEP Honor Students 

Navy and Marine enlisted men 
attending colleges under the Navy’s 
Enlisted Scientific Education Pro- 
gram have earned recognition for 
their scholastic attainments 

Last fall 10 Navy and Marine 
students began the battle of the 
books at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. To date six have made the 
Dean’s List and have been tapped 
for Phi Eta Sigma, a national fresh- 
man scholastic honorary fraternity. 
The other four came close to achiey- 
ing the same honor. 

The 10 enlisted men attending 
API were among 103 selected for 
the NESEP from Fleet applicants 
last year. 


Spectator Turns Life-Saver 

Quick action and tireless effort by 
a Barber's Point, T. H., sailor prob- 
ably saved the life of a Hawaiian 
civilian recently and won for him- 
self the American Red Cross’s Cita- 
tion of Honor. 

Jimmie W. Crum, AM2, assigned 
to AIRBARSRON Two, was presented 
the Red Cross citation by General 
Alfred M. Gruenther, usa (Ret.), 
President of the American Red Cross, 
during ceremonies at Fort DeRussey 
in Waikiki. 

The life-saving incident happened 
at Makaha Beach, Oahu, during the 
evening of the last day of the 1958 





International Surfing Meet. 

Crum, who was a spectator at the 
event, said he spotted a man about } 
50 yards offshore, face down, atop 
the crest of a high wave. “A few 
moments later he’d disappeared | 
beneath the surface,” he said. ‘I | 
dived in, and after a few seconds, 
found him on the bottom, doubled 
up and unconscious. When I got 
him near the beach the real trouble 
began. He was a big guy and due to 
the backwash and the strong under- 
tow, I couldn’t land him. Soon a 
party of two or three men came in 
and helped me get the victim on the 
beach.” 

The victim was loaded into an 
Army ambulance and was taken 
to the naval dispensary at Barbers 
Point and then to the Army’s Triple 
Hospital in Honolulu. 

During the entire trip from the 
beach to Tripler Hospital, Crum 
alternated with attendants in minis- 
tering emergency life saving aid to 
the stricken man, who was uncot?- 
scious. Three hours after the rescue, 
the victim regained consciousness. 
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DD DISC JOCKEY—M. Y 


A CLASS start their Navy 
looking the same on the 
inside and out. The outside remains 
basically the same—but inside, a 
ship shows her own personality as 
well as the creative ability of her 
crew, and becomes more than just 
another ship of her class. 

Such a ship is the destroyer uss 
Rupertus (DD 851) whose proud 
crew has endowed her with a five- 
piece band, popcorn at movietime, 
a daily newspaper, radio station and 
a plush First Class PO lounge. 

Popcorn for moviegoers came to 
the DD in this way. Crew members 
felt a movie didn’t seem like a movie 
without a bag of popcorn, so before 
the destroyer left Long Beach for a 
tour in the Western Pacific her skip- 
per, CDR W. A. Campbell, Jr., usn, 
purchased 500 pounds of unpopped 
com. Commissarymen in Rupe’s gal- 
ley volunteered to pop it and the 
shipfitter shop designed and built 
a special popper. At the ship’s first 
movie the munching began. Sales 
soon began to mount, with proceeds 
going into a special recreation and 
welfare fund for benefit of the crew. 

The closed-circuit radio station is 
the pride and joy of the ship’s crew. 
Station KPAL, second in existence 
aboard a DD, was built from dis- 
carded spare parts from radio and 
electrical shops on the ship. The sta- 
tion was pieced together and is man- 
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As if this wasn’t enough to make 
a small ship swell with pride, uss 
Rupertus also boasts of a First Class 
PO’s lounge that is the envy of 
Pacific Fleet destroyers. Hard work, 
ingenuity, and funds donated by its 
23 members turned a compartment 
into a comfortable relaxation area, 
with TV, refrigerator and Hi-Fi. 

The crew of this small ship has 
done a big job to make Rupertus 
more like home. 


FIRST CLASS lounge aboard USS Rupertus (DD 851) is put to use. Above: 


B. Arenas, CS2, prepares popcorn for destroye 
, © aD — 





ast. Rt: Midnight raid on icebox. 
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OKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, one of the 

largest and best equipped in the 
Far East, is endowed with a lineage 
that dates back to the days of the 
Civil War in the United States. 

Situated 10 miles south of Yoko- 
hama on the Miura Peninsula, Yoko- 
suka (1958 population, 288,000) 
was formerly the headquarters of 
the Japanese Yokosuka Naval Dis- 
trict. Today, as every well-traveled 
Navyman knows, it has been desig- 
nated as the major base in Japan 
for the U. S. Navy. 

Oddly enough, its development 
stemmed from a distinctive foreign 
influence. Long admirers of the 
French style of engineering, the 
Japanese Shogunate hired a French- 
man named Verni to plan and exe- 
cute its construction. 

In 1865, when Verni began work, 
Yokosuka was an_ out-of-the-way 
fishing village. Its name held little 
or no significance to the majority of 
Japanese, to say nothing of for- 
eigners. Commodore Perry, himself, 
who explored the waters in the 
vicinity 12 years before, made no 
mention of its existence in any of 
his chronicles. 

Verni was given a free hand and 
by 1872, when the famed Emperor 
Meiji ascended to power, Verni’s 
work had progressed to a point where 
one drydock was fully completed. 


BIRD-LIKE—Cranes in Yokosuka drydock area make 


YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE 


Despite sweeping changes in many 
fields, Emperor Meiji encouraged 
Verni’s work. When the French engi- 
neer retired in 1876, another dry- 
dock had been added and a gunboat 
launched. Shortly after came the 
base’s first cruiser. 

The expansion program, which 
was continued along French lines, 
reached new heights during the Sino- 
Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars 
at the turn of the century. 

By 1907 the base and shipyard 
had extended to the neighboring 
town of Taura, three to four miles 
away, and the first all-steel battle- 
ship had been completed. Its 20,000- 
ton displacement made it one of the 
largest battleships in the world. 

During World War II, Yokosuka 
Naval Base reached the pinnacle of 
its existence. More than 40,000 
Japanese civilians were employed 
within the base. The city of Yoko- 
suka mushroomed in size to hold 
this tremendous influx of personnel. 

Entrances to the base were heavily 
guarded and strict security regula- 
tions were enforced. Certain areas, 
such as Drydock Six, where the huge 
carrier Shinano was under construc- 
tion, were concealed by high fences, 
and entrance to them could be made 
only by specially issued passes. 

So secretive was the work re- 
garded within the base that often 


repairs on Navy ships. 


if 


Le 


special agents mingled with the 
workers living in Yokosuka City to 
insure that no word was spread 
about what they had seen or were 
working on within the base. 

Veteran workers at the shipyard 
can recall only one occasion when 
the base was subject to bombing 
runs in World War II. On 18 Apr 
1942, Drydock Five and a seaplane 
tender nestling within it were 
bombed out. 

During the rest of the war, bomb- 
ings were confined to ships either 
inside or outside the harbor. This 
prompted a series of rumors among 
the Japanese people in the vicinity: 
“Move to Yokosuka and be safe. 
The Americans are sparing it for 
their future base!” 

On 30 Aug 1945, with 896 Allied 
ships in the Yokosuka Harbor, some 
20,000 British and American Marines 
and sailors (including Seabees) land- 
ed amidst the wreckage and debris. 
In the wake of war they found dam- 
aged machinery, sunken hulks and 
tons of scrap. 

Seabees and Salvage Group I were 
ordered to clear the rubble. Rebuild- 
ing got underway. The Salvage 
Group removed thousands of tons 
of scrap iron and materials, and 
turned most of it over to the Japa- 
nese to strengthen their economy. 
They raised hundreds of sunken 
hulks. A Japanese destroyer, which 
had been sunk at Berth 8, was re- 
floated and towed away. 

Two years later, most of the arse- 
nal had been returned to the Japa- 
nese nation for industry. The U. S. 
Navy and Marine Corps remained 
only at the Azuma Island Tank Farm, 
the Oppama Seaplane Ramp, and 
the shipyard on Yokosuka Peninsula. 

Symbolizing a new trend and new 
hope for the Japanese people, build- 
ings which once housed war equip- 
ment were converted into schools 
and churches. A building once used 
as a construction school was con- 
verted to a convent, and what had 
once been a military engineering 
school became a civilian school. 

Demilitarization brought the melt- 
ing down of torpedoes, guns, shells 
—even 151 midget submarines. Tons 
of explosives were junked at sea. In 
1946 Navy divers uncovered what 
must have looked like Captain Kidd's 
buried treasure. Beneath the bay 
were tons of gold bars that had 
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been bulldozed into the bay and 
covered with coal (see ALL Hanns, 
March 1959, p. 45). 

Later, a ton-and-a-half of mercury 
and about seven tons of silver bars, 
which the foundry had buried short- 
ly before the surrender, were also 
uncovered. The Navy returned this 
metal to the Japanese. Such acts as 
this and many others helped to build 
up a friendly feeling between the 
peoples of Japan and the U. S. 

Less spectacular than buried treas- 
ure, but more noteworthy, was the 
day-by-day rebuilding that brought 
results evidenced as early as a year 
after the end of the war. Yokosuka 
began to drydock and repair ships 
and supplied all logistics for the 
U. S. Navy ashore and afloat in 
Japan. 

With the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, reconstruction of U. S. Fleet 
Activities rapidly increased. Japanese 
shops were reactivated to meet the 
demands of the United Nations 
Forces in Korea. 

The U. S. Naval Hospital, which 
had been used as a dispensary, shifted 
into high gear almost overnight to 
treat thousands of war-wounded men. 
During this period, the hospital 
served as many as 4388 men at one 
time. 

The Naval Supply Depot carried 
its share of the load by establishing 
an aviation supply branch to sup- 
port all Naval and Marine Corps air- 
craft in the area. 

Since the Korean crisis, U. S. 
Fleet Activities has continued to 
build; but it isn’t always something 
as tangible as shops and other struc- 
tures. It is something much harder 


YOKOSUKA SCHOOLS—U.S. Navyme 
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AIRMAN’S EYE-VIEW—Looking south 
Fleet activities shows the extent of 


to come by—the goodwill and mu- 
tual understanding of the 
country. 

Sports competition between Ameri- 
cans and Japanese are encouraged. 
An annual swimming race 
Tokyo Bay, a yearly relay race 
around Minura Peninsula, baseball, 
football, and judo matches round 
out the sports program. 

In addition, the Fleet Activities 
band has played jointly with Japa- 
nese bands. The Black Ship Festival, 
biggest and probably the most color- 
ful event of the year at Yokosuka, is 
participated in by both Japanese and 
Americans. 
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the area and its naval facilities. 


Today U. S. Fleet Activities has 
some 18,000 Japanese civilian em- 
ployees who work in almost every 
department of the huge installation 
Rear Admiral Frederic S$. Withing- 
ton, UsN, Commander U. S. Naval 
Forces, Japan, maintains his 
headquarters there. 

Yokosuka today is a lot different 
from the tiny fishing village of the 
1860s when the Frenchman Verni 
started his development project. The 
naval base’ which 
mightiest ships of nations is 
playing a significant role in a day- 
by-day people-to-people program be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
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n practice plot in QM school. Rt: Japanese sailors run a problem at school. 




















Brief news items about other branches of the armed services. 


T AIR FORCE’S new 3600 mph X-15 research plane 
has made its first flight as a guest of a B-52 mother 
plane. 

The X-15 was carried to 38,000 feet for aerodynamic 
and systems check and for crew familiarization. After 
the 70-minute in-flight checkout, the B-52 landed at 
Edwards AFB with the X-15 still suspended under the 
right wing from a specially built pylon. 

Next step in the pre-acceptance trials being carried 
out by the builder and the Air Force will be a glide 
flight. The X-15 will be released from the mother plane 
and then glide to a landing at Rogers Dry Lake Bed, 
Calif. The first powered-flight will not be scheduled 
until all preliminary ground and air checks of systems 
and equipment are satisfactory. 

Before X-15 could be carried aloft, the B-52 mother 
plane underwent certain modifications. A section of the 
bomber’s right wing was cut out to make room for the 
wedge tail of the X-15. The pylon was installed midway 
between the inboard engines and the fuselage. 

For future tests, a closed circuit television system 
trained on X-15 has been installed to keep close watch 
of the research plane before it is released. 

The X-15 is not expected to be flown at its top speed 
of over 3600 mph or taken to 100 miles into space until 
after it has been accepted by the Air Force. 

The X-15 program is a joint endeavor of the Air 
Force, NASA and U.S. Navy. 

* * * 

HE ARMY HAS BUILT a single large-scale aircraft model 

in connection with the development of its new tilt- 
wing research plane and a “deflected slipstream research 
aircraft.” The model is constructed for wind tunnel re- 
search, and has the general configuration of a cargo 
or transport aircraft. The wing span of the huge test 
model is 35 feet and its over-all length is 27 feet. It 
weighs 14,000 pounds. 

Its high tiltable wing mounts six propellers and has 
two flaps for deflecting propeller slipstream. The pro- 
pellers are driven by a 1000-horsepower electric motor 
mounted in the fuselage. 

The wingtip panels on the model can be detached 
in order to permit tests with four propellers at reduced 
wing span. Shafting between propeller gear boxes can 
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SIDEWINDER IN USAF—Sidewinder air-to-air guided 
missiles carried aloft on wing tips of F-104A Starfighter. 
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LONG ARM—USAF Snark guided missile demonstrated 
intercontinental power, blasting target 5000 miles away. 


be easily disconnected for testing with two, four or six 
propellers. 

The Army has delivered the model to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Research Center 
at Langley, Va., where it will undergo extensive testing 
in a full-scale wind tunnel. 

The joint Army and NASA tests are expected to yield 
information on wing and propeller efficiencies, control 
effectiveness and aerodynamic loading. 

* * * 

HE AIR FORCE is involved in a project to unlock the 

secrets of weather. The project will test the latest 
inventions in scientific sensing and electronic equip- 
ment mounted in a pure jet transport plane. Weather 
data from the ground up to 150,000 feet will be con- 
tinuously collected, analyzed and transmitted to the 
ground. 

The cabin of the test plane will be a flying laboratory 
during the global weather reconnaissance. In their at- 
mospheric search around the world the observers of the 
Air Weather Service of the U.S. Air Force will main- 
tain a flight plan of up to 55,000 feet. They will probe 
the weather below the plane with parachuted “drop- 
sondes,” and the weather above with rockets to carry 
an instrument package to the upper atmosphere. 

These expendable instruments will be ejected from 
the rear of the aircraft and will radio their data back 
to it for recording, computing and transmittal to the 
ground stations. The dropsondes will descend at an 
average rate of 75 feet per second and their data can 
be received by radio up to 125 miles away. The rockets 
will rise nearly 10 miles before starting their parachute 
descent with their instrument package. These rocket 
packages will be approximately six feet long, six inches 
in diameter and will weigh 120 pounds. 

Two kinds of radar will be used for measuring cloud 
formations and storms. A “C” band will permit detec- 
tion of storms as distant as 150 miles and allow 15 to 20 
minutes’ observation of them. A “K” band with dual 
antennas will measure the bases and tops of cloud layers 
with precision from the ground to 100,000 feet. 

All data, both raw and processed, will be permanently 
recorded on magnetic tape. It will then be fed into a 
general purpose digital computor of extreme flexibility 
for correction, computation, and correlation as required. 

* * * 

A NEW PIPE TRANSPORTER will enable the Army to 

get liquid fuels to military equipment in the field with 
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a considerable saving in time and manpower. 
Developed by the Army Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va., to speed the 
stringing of pipe, the transporter consists of a standard 
two-and-one-half-ton ordnance tractor with a_ six-ton 
trailer. A hydraulic boom is mounted behind the tractor 
cab to be used in unloading the pipe from the trailer. 
The trailer is fitted with a bin for carrying grooved 
couplings, complete with gaskets, nuts and_ bolts. 

The new transporter will replace a truck-drawn, one- 
and-one-half-ton trailer from which pipe is now un- 
loaded manually. It has three times the cargo capacity 
of the old trailer. 

Although the new equipment requires less manpower 
to operate, it makes it possible to string pipe in about 
one-third the time. 

* * * 


JHE FIRST THREE SQUADRONS of Air Force F-106 
Delta Dart fighter-interceptors will operate out of 
McGuire AFB, N. J.; Geiger AFB, Wash.; and Andrews 
AFB, Md. 

The all-weather aircraft, in the Mach-2 speed range, 
is similar in appearance to the F-102 Delta Dagger. 
It will be armed with the Falcon missile, and can also 
carry the Genie, an air-to-air atomic rocket. Its range 
and speed enable it to intercept hostile planes well 
away from their potential targets. 

Through an advanced radar armament control sys- 
tem, the Dart will be able to seek out and destroy un- 
seen: targets while under the almost complete control 
of SAGE computer centers. Its 15,000-pound-thrust 
engine can push it to altitudes and speeds at which it 
can intercept any present-day manned bomber. 

* * * 


A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT, compact pathfinder beacon 
light designed to mark assembly points for airborne 
troops has been developed by the Army. 

The beacon light is fitted into a 30-inch carrving case 
which contains a 12-volt rechargeable battery and cod- 
ing sequence. Capable of being dropped from the air, 
the entire unit weighs only 20 pounds. 


The pathfinder can be erected and operated by one 
man. When in use, the light is mounted on a telescop- 
ing mast which can be extended to 23 feet. Six signal 
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WARM SUBJECT—Army ‘camera’ under development 
creates image without light by using infrared device. 


lenses are provided in white, red, amber, green, blue 
and infrared. 

The infrared range of the beacon light is two miles 
when viewed from the ground. It has a visible light 
range of five miles when viewed from an altitude of 
1000 feet. 

The beacon light was developed by the Army’s Engi 
neer Research and Development Laboratories, Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and is being tested at Fort Bragg, N. C 

* * * 

THREE NEW SITEs for the launching of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles have been selected by the Air Force 
Those firing Titan are near Ellsworth Air Force Base, 
S. Dak., close to Rapid City; and Mountain Home AFB 
Idaho. The latest launching base for Atlas is located at 
Schilling AFB, Kans., near Salina. 

Selection of each site was to enable the Air Force 
to utilize one of its existing bases for support 

So far, the Air Force has announced the selection of 
10 ICBM launch sites near the following AF bases. 
Those housing Atlas are: Francis E. Warren. Wyo 
Schilling, Kans.; Vandenberg, Calif.; Forbes, Kans.: 
Offutt and Lincoln, Neb.; and Fairchild, Wash. 

The ICBM launch sites for Titan are: Lowry, Denver. 
Colo.; Ellsworth, S. Dak.; and Mountain Home, Idaho 













SOLDIERS AT SEA—Men of 4th Inf. Div. and jeep leave USS Thetis Bay (CVHA 1) during “Operation Rocky Shoals” 
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Frank, Authentic Advance Information 


On Policy—Straight 


From Headquarters 





e DC AND ESF RATING CHANGES 
—SecNav has approved these rating 
structure changes for Damage Con- 
trolman and Fire Fighter: 

Redesignate as a general rating 
at all pay grades the present general 
service rating of Damage Control- 
man (DC). 

Disestablish the emergency serv- 
ice ratings of DCG _ (Shipboard 
Damage Controlman), DCW (Car- 
penters Mate) and DCA (ABC 
Defenseman ). 

Redesignate as an emergency rat- 
ing the exclusive emergency service 
rating of Fire Fighter (ESF). 

The effective date for the changes 
has not yet been announced. 

Personnel of the Naval Reserve 
in the disestablished DCA, DCW, 
and DCG emergency service ratings 
will convert to the new general rat- 
ing of Damage Controlman (DC). 
Ample time will be given for those 
planning to advance in rating. For 
those who will remain at the same 
pay grade, the conversion to DC 
will be done administratively. 


@ PROMOTED TO WARRANT — A 
total of 12 first class and 21 chief 
petty officers have been issued tem- 
porary appointments to Warrant Of- 
ficers, W-1. 

Regular Navy appointments were 
broken down into the following 
designators: Boatswain (7132), 
eight; Aviation Ordnance Technician 
(7212), one; Ordnance Control 
Technician (7242), four; Machin- 
ist (7432), six; Aviation Electronics 
Technician (7612), one; Communi- 
cations Technician (7642), one: 
Electronics Technician (7662), two: 
Ship Repair Technician (7742), two: 


Ship’s Clerk (7822), one; Medical 
Service (8172), six; and Civil Engi- 
neer (8492), one. 

These appointments were made 
from the eligibility list established 
by a selection board that convened 
in February 1958. 

@ NEW INSURANCE HANDBOOK— 
An Armed Forces Insurance Hand- 
book (NavPers 15917) has been 
distributed to insurance officers 
throughout the Navy to aid them 


in counseling personnel in their 
financial security and_ insurance 
needs. 

This publication was adapted 


from the Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance, published by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

The 33-page armed forces insur- 
ance book has seven sections: Gov- 
ernment Insurance and_ Service- 
men’s and Veterans’ Benefits; Life 
Insurance; Individual Policies and 
Their Uses; Annuities; Buying Life 
Insurance; Getting a Policy; and 
Insurance Programs. Pointers to 
policyholders and a glossary of in- 
surance terms are also included. 

Although distributed for the use 
of insurance officers, the handbook 
is written for you, the policy holder. 
If you have any insurance problems, 
see your insurance officer. He'll find 
the answer in NavPers 15917. 


© PHOTOGRAPHER’S CREDIT LINE 
—If you are a Navy photographer, 
chances are that some of your ma- 
terial has been used world-wide on 
TV, in magazines, in newspapers and 
displays. The credit line says: “Offi- 
cial U. S. Navy Photograph.” That 
is in keeping with “preserving the 
anonymity of naval photographers,” 





as it says in the Manual of Naval 
Photography (OpNav Inst. 3150.64), 


However, have you seen Para. 
0726 in the Manual? Here is what 
the paragraph says about credits: 

“There is no objection to credit- 
ing naval personnel for photographs 
used in service publications such as 
Att Hanps, NAvAER News, station 
papers, etc., provided that the pho- 
tographer’s rate or rank and the 
term ‘Official Photograph —U. S. 
Navy’ are included in the credits,” 

Aut Hanps would like to give you 
credit for the pix you're proud of 
—and some fine ones have been 
coming in. Whether you take them 
officially or are a shutterbug in your 
spare time, how about asking your 
PIO to add your name on pix that 
are sent to Att Hanns? We like 
8x10 glossies (no negative re- 
quired), with captions and identi- 
fications as called for in the Manual 
of Naval Photography. 


e SPECIAL SUBMARINE TRAINING 
—Nuclear power and Fleet ballistic 
missile submarines are modern under- 
seas ships. For most Navymen, there 
is excitement in just the thought of 
serving aboard. 

For enlisted men in six different 
Navy ratings this can be reality and 
not just a wish. Men who are IC and 
EN in pay grades E-4 through E-6, 
and ET and EM in pay grades E-4 
through E-7, are needed both for 
nuclear-powered submarine training 
and for Fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marine training. In addition, SOCs 
and RMCs are needed for Fleet bal- 
listic missile submarine training only. 

Anyone in the above rates inter- 
ested in this special training should 
first refer to BuPers Inst. 1540.2C. 
That’s where the requirements are 
published. If you are eligible, for- 
ward your application, via chain of 
command, to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel (Attn: Pers B2131) by 
1 Aug 1959. 

If selected, you will first enter 
basic submarine school. At the end 


























PULLING TOGETHER — The whole crew will get the word when you pass this copy of ALL HANDS along. 
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of that school, you will be able to 
apply for the advanced training in 
the special programs. Almost every 
eligible man who applies from basic 
submarine school is selected for the 
advanced training. 


After graduation, volunteers 
home-ported or based in New Lon- 
don, Conn., Norfolk, Va., Key West, 
Fla., or Pearl Harbor, T. H., may 
return to earlier duty station, pro- 
vided service requirements permit. 


e TRAILER ALLOWANCES — There 
has been some confusion over eligi- 
bility for trailer allowances. 

As stated in Chapter 10 of the 
Joint Travel Regulations, the pur- 
pose of a trailer allowance is reim- 
bursement for the cost of transporting 
a house trailer or mobile dwelling at 
personal expense. The term “house 
trailer,” as used in Joint Travel Regs, 
includes all types of mobile dwell- 
ings constructed for use as residences 
and designed to be moved overland. 

Contrary to the statements im- 
plied in some advertisements about 
the rental of utility trailers, the al- 
lowance is not authorized for bag- 
gage, utility, camping or farm 
trailers. 


e CHANGE TO NAVY REGS—Un- 
der Change No. Eight to U. S. Navy 


Regulations, 1948, quite a_ few 
leaves are to be inserted to bring 


its pages up-to-date. 


The insertions cover such addi- 
tions or modifications as the follow- 
ing: 

Article 0740—Sets forth  pro- 


cedure for acquainting members of 
the armed forces with the Code of 
Conduct. 

Art. 0790—Delineates specific re- 
sponsibility of commanding officers 
of naval stations or shipyards for 
safe berthing of ships in commission 
which are undergoing overhaul, or 
are immobilized for other reasons. 

Art. 1041—Waives requirement 
for maintaining the engineer’s bell 
book when a ship is engaged in 
certain operations and being oper- 
ated from remote controls located 
outside the engineering spaces. 

Art. 1201—Includes Navy and 
Marine Corps Directives Systems in 
list of regulatory publications for 
the Department of the Navy. 

Art. 1205—Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to delegate to 
chiefs of bureaus and offices the au- 
thority to approve changes in man- 
uals and similar directives. 
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Art. 1223—Modification made to 
conform with the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949 regarding treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

Art. 1301—Article made to con- 
form with the Warrant Officer Act 
of 1954 and to reflect the language 
of Title 10, U. S. Code. 

Art. 1603—Change in the desig- 
nation of the Navy Department 
from an “executive department” to 
a “military department” in accord- 


ance with an amendment to the 
National Security Act of 1947. 
Art. 1701—Prohibits the  presi- 


dent or senior member of a court- 
martial, court of inquiry or other 
military tribunal from submitting a 
concurrent report of fitness 
member of the tribunal. 

Art. 
provisions for withholding pay dur- 
ing absence due to use of alcohol 
or drugs. 

Art. 1963— Permits cognizant 
Fleet commander to except specific 
ships from the requirements of an 
annual supply inspection. 

Art. the per- 
formance of the United States na- 
tion] anthem when a foreign anthem 
is also performed. 

Art. 2139—Prescribes “full dress” 
uniform when receiving officials en- 
titled to a gun salute of 11 guns 
or more. 

Art. 2141—Prescribes “full dress” 
uniform when receiving certain offi- 
cials entitled to 19 guns. 

Art. 2155—Prescribes 
form ‘for members of 


on a 


1929—Concerns changes to 


2105 — Concerns 


dress uni- 
the Marine 
Corps on occasions when full dress 
is prescribed for naval personnel. 

Art. 2184—Provides for display of 
senior officer present afloat (SOPA) 
pennant. 

Art. 2189—Concerns the wearing 
of mourning badges on military uni- 
form by naval personnel while in 
foreign countries govern- 
ments are observing periods of na- 
tional mourning. 


whose 


Art. 2191—Concerns honors and 
ceremonies to be rendered upon the 
death of United States civil officials. 

Art. 2192—Concerns honors and 
ceremonies to be rendered upon the 
death of the military 
services. 


persons in 


In addition to the above, a con- 
siderable number of lesser revisions 
have been incorporated in the Regu- 
lations by change No. Eight. In most 
distribution of the _ latest 
changes has been completed. 
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This month's Quiz Aweigh deals 
with modern weapons, age-old cus- 
toms and some of the technical 
aspects of the Navy. Check yourself 
with the following questions and see 
how well versed you are. 





1. Zuni, which is now in Fleet use, 
is a high-velocity, five-inch,  air- 
launched (a) rocket, (b) ASW weapon, 
(c) guided missile 





2. This weapon gives our attack 
aircraft the striking force of several 
salvos from the main battery of (a) 
DD, (b) CA, (c) CLG. 





















3. A boatswain's mate of the 
watch always wears one piece of 
equipment that is as traditional as 
his fouled anchors. It is called (a) 
Boatswain's Pipe, (b) Boatswain's 
Call, (c) Boatswain's Whistle. 


















































4. The -all that is piped by a BM 
to call away a boat or to bring a 
division to quarters is called (a) All 
Hands, (b) Bout Call, (c) Sto~d-by. 


5. The Navy agency ot bureau re- 
sponsible for defense against atomic, 
biological and chemical warfare 
ashore is the (a) Bureau of Ships, (b) 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, (c) Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. 





6. The Naval technical assistant 
responsible for matters dealing with 
patents, copyrights and royally pay- 
ments is the (a) Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial, (b) Chief of Naval 


(c) Judge Advocate General. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Chichi Jima Is a Good Example of Life on a Small Navy Base 


1" YOU VE EVER heard of Chichi Jima 
you may have a vague idea that 
it’s not much more than a spit of 
sand and rocks sticking up out of 
the water. In this case, scuttlebutt is 
more or less right. The whole estab- 
lishment is no more than five miles 
long by two miles wide. 
Nevertheless, the island is impor- 
tant enough for the Navy to main- 
tain a naval facility and, according 
to our on-the-spot correspondent, it’s 
an ideal haven for the man who 
wants to get away from it all. Be- 
cause Chichi Jima is more or less 
typical of a number of small Navy 
establishments, we present here a 
reasonably detailed description of liv- 
ing conditions to be found there. 
Chichi Jima is located in the cen- 
ter of the Bonin Island chain at 
about 27 degrees north and 142 de- 
grees east. It is about 500 miles south 
of Japan and 850 miles north of 
Guam. The chain consists of three 
main islands and extends north and 
south for about 60 miles. The largest 
island of the group is also the south- 
ernmost and is called Ha Ha Jima. 
Next in size is Chichi Jima, and the 
most northern of the group is Muko 
Jima. There are 
smaller islands. 


also numerous 

There are three communities on 
Chichi Jima at the present time. 
Omura is on the west side of the 
harbor and includes most of the 
Navy buildings. The Navy commu- 
nity, Sukoshi Village, is just a short 
distance north of Omura. 

Since it is out of the tropics, the 
island has a somewhat cooler climate 
than Guam or Honolulu. During the 
winter months, the temperature may 
fall as low as 50 degrees. During the 
summer—July and August—the days 
are tropically hot, but it does cool 
off somewhat during the evening. 

Housing—There are 13 houses 
available. All are quite small, but it 
doesn’t matter much as most of your 
living will be done out of doors, any- 
way. Concurrent travel should be 
requested from COMNAVMARIANAS. 
Information on the availability of 
immediate housing wil] be furnished 
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by the Officer-in-Charge of the naval 
facility upon request. 

All houses are equipped with 110 
volt, 60 cycle electricity, which is 
suitable for most household appli- 
ances. Kitchens are equipped with 
electric stove, refrigerator, deep 
freeze and washing machine. You 
will need dishes, ironing board, cook- 
ing utensils and any other household 
appliances which you feel would be 
necessary for your convenience. Air- 
tight plastic food containers are very 
handy. There are temporary kits of 
dishes and cooking utensils which 
are available until your household 
effects arrive. 

The living room is furnished with 
rattan furniture, consisting of sec- 
tional sofa, easy chairs, tables and 
lamps. There is a kerosene heater 
for the cooler months and three elec- 
tric fans for summer. You are advised 
to bring throw rugs or fiber rugs. 
If you would like to have a living 
room rug, a 9 x 12-foot rug will fit. 
The living-dining room and bedroom 
windows are furnished with natural 
raw-silk drapes. If you have any pin- 
up wall lamps, they are very handy. 

The majority of the houses have 
two bedrooms, but there are a few 
three-bedroom Each_bed- 
room is 10 by 11 feet with three 
windows in each. They are furnished 
with rattan chests and hollywood 
beds with mattresses and_ pillows. 
Bring your bed linens and_ bed- 


houses. 


All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
D. J. Majchrzak, DN, USN 

















“Hey, Mac, how soon before a man can 
make chief around here?” 


spreads; blankets are necessary in 
the winter. Small throw-rugs fit nice- 
ly in these rooms. 

Commissary—The commissary is 
supplied by Guam. Staple canned 
goods are kept in stock regularly 
although all brand names are not 
available. Frozen foods are also 
stocked regularly. This includes 
meats such as beef, pork, and lunch- 
eon meats. Cuts are limited to the 
standard steaks, chops and _ roasts. 
Other frozen foods are vegetables, 
TV dinners, juices and_ seafoods 
which are limited in variety. 

Fresh produce, such as potatoes, 
celery, tomatoes, carrots, onions, cu- 
cumbers, oranges, apples, grapes, let- 
tuce, etc., are kept in stock depend- 
ent on logistic vessels and seasons. 
During the period December through 
June the islanders produce good 
supplies of such vegetables as to- 
matoes, lettuce, cabbage, cucumbers, 
small green onions, and melons, 
which are sold at reasonable rates. 
If you have any special formula for 
the baby, bring a year’s supply with 
you. 

Merchandise other than food can 
be ordered through the Ship’s Store 
in Guam. 

The fresh water supply is nor- 
mally plentiful. It is chlorinated and 
bacteriological tests are conducted 
from time to time by the Navy Hos- 
pital in Guam. 

Schools — The Arthur Radford 
School, located in Omura Village, is 
conducted for both local and mili- 
tary children. Classes are conducted 
from kindergarten through the sev- 
enth year. Teachers are civil service 
employees. 

Accredited Calvert correspondence 
courses may be procured for children 
past the seventh year. Each mother 
teaches her own child in this case. 

Churches—A missionary is present 
on the island and conducts regular 
church services. A Catholic chaplain 
visits the island once every quarter 
from Guam and conducts 
for personnel of the Catholic faith. 

Recreation—An EM Club (GinKo- 
Kai) has recently been added to 
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the recreation facilities. It is open 
six days a week with a bar, and 
limited recreation facilities. These 
are constantly being improved as 
funds become available. Chichi Jima 
is ideal for those who enjoy quiet 
family life and outdoor life as well. 
Navy movies are shown six nights 
a week with no admission charge 
and community Bingo games are 
held every Thursday night in the 
EM Club. Welfare and Recreation 
dances during the winter months 
and beach parties during the sum- 
mer are held about once a month. 

A library with over one thousand 
books on many varied subjects has 
recently been added. This is open 
to all military personnel and _ their 
dependents. 

This island is surrounded by ex- 
cellent fishing grounds. Navy boats 
may be checked out at almost any 
time for off-duty fishing trips. The 
smaller “bottom fish” can be caught 
from the shore at several easily ac- 
cessible points in the harbor. Some 
deep-sea fishing gear is available, 
such as hand lines and plugs, but if 
you are a fishing ‘bug’ we suggest 
you bring your own. 

There are several fair swimming 
beaches inside the harbor but most 
of the swimming is done from the 
small boat landing. A limited num- 
ber of skin diving sets are available. 

A $5-license must be purchased 
from the Council before hunting 
goats or pigs, and a complete copy 
of the island rules should be studied 
for more details. Personal firearms 
are allowed but must be registered 
with the Officer-in-Charge. 

Because of the small number of 
personnel attached, individual hob- 
bies are encouraged. The Navy car- 
penter shop is available almost any 
time for personal use. The dispen- 
sary Xray darkroom is available for 
photographic use, but no equipment 
ison hand. One of the favorite week- 
end pastimes is mountain climbing 
and hiking. Shopping trips to Guam 
and Japan may be taken from time 
to time. 

During your tour of duty here 
you and your family will probably 
want to visit Japan. Leave is granted 
by the Officer-in-Charge for this pur- 
pose and you travel on an LST. Pass- 
ports and proper Japanese visas are 
required. The Personnel Office will 
help you. 

Mail and supplies are brought 
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by small ships (AKLs) every three 
weeks and personnel and mail are 
also carried on non-scheduled plane 
flights from Guam. 

Locally there are no facilities on 
use for private vehicles. Because of 
the mountainous terrain the roads 
leave much to be desired. Most ex- 
ploring about the island must be 
done on foot. Bicycles are handy 
means of transportation in the is- 
land’s inhabited areas. 

Medical Facilities — One medical 
officer and hospitalman are stationed 
here. The new dispensary is equipped 
to handle the majority of minor ail- 
ments and all emergency situations. 
Major illnesses are referred to the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Guam. Obstet- 
rical cases are handled in the dis- 
pensary. 

A dentist is assigned from Guam 
approximately every four to six 
months. Be sure that you have all 
major dental work done before you 
depart continental U. S. 





HOW DID IT START | 


EM’s Selected for Training 
At Naval Preparatory School 
Four hundred twenty-seven Navy 
and Marine Corps enlisted men have 
been selected to attend the Naval 
Preparatory School, Bainbridge, Md., 
in May for academic refresher train- 
ing. From this group 160 will be 
picked for NROTC training at one of 
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colleges or universities. 

The selections were made on the 
basis of tests conducted throughout 
the Fleet last and the 


review of service 


December, 
each candidate's 
record. 

In addition to those enlisted candi- 
dates to be chosen for NROTC, 1385 
civilians will be picked for the Navy- 
sponsored college training program. 
Candidates successfully completing 
the four-year NROTC course are eli- 
gible for commissions in the Navy or 
Marine Corps. 

Another test to obtain candidates 
for the 1960 NROTC program is 
scheduled for this December. 


Naval Photographic Center 


This year the Naval Photographic Center 
at Anacostia, D. C., is marking its 16th 
anniversary. Designed in 1941, the Center 
began full-scale operation in February, 
1943. 

The Center supervises the production of 
Navy training films and maintains central 
motion’ picture, aerial and still photo 
libraries. It has a fully equipped sound 
stage and a staff of animators, writers, 
editors and all the other technicians re- 
quired for making training films, plus a 
still department for all phases of black- 
and-white, color and aerial work. 

It is the Navy’s mass production plant 
for still and motion picture photography. 
Originally the plant cost about three million 
dollars. Today, with additions to both 
building and equipment, it’s worth about 
six-and-one-half million. 

NPC's Test and Evaluation Department 
helps the Navy keep abreast of the latest 
developments in photography. To test 
equipment under all sorts of conditions it 
has a special tropical test room and a 
refrigerator capable of lowering the tem- 
perature to 80 degrees below zero. 

Most of the people at NPC are old hands 
at photography. Many of the Navymen 
stationed there are real specialists, whose 
careers have included several tours of duty 
at the Center or whose pre-Navy training 
has given them special qualifications. Quite 


a few hold degrees in cinematography, 
journalism, radio, television and still pho- 
tography, and a good number were trained 
by commercial firms before entering the 
Navy. 

These specialists have accomplished a 
great deal during the Center's short history. 
As a visitor enters the building, one of the 
first things he is likely to see is a list 
of awards won by NPC productions in inter- 
national film festivals at Cannes, Edinburgh 
and Venice. 


For the people who work at the Center 


the list is a constant reminder of the high 
standards which they help to build and 
maintain. 
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If You’re Not a Sea Lawyer, This Information May Help 


Law is complicated. As a layman 
you may feel it is too complicated 
to bother with. But with so many 
common regulations such as speed 
laws and parking laws, you have no 
choice. And since you have no 
choice, there are a few things you 
should keep in mind that may save 
you some headaches. 

As a reminder of these points, 
LCDR Nathan Cole, Jr., usNr, writ- 
ing in the JAG Journal, has some 
legal tips which we're passing on 
to you. 


HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF LAW is, of 
necessity, filled with technicalities, 











exceptions, and conflicting rulings. 
Federal, state and local jurisdictions 
have laws, rules and regulations tai- 
lored to meet their particular needs 
and desires. These are not always 
consistent. You and your family are 
faced with this complex situation 
and, being basically transients, you 
can easily find yourselves legally en- 
tangled in a local situation. In a 
strange community with no friends 
or relatives to turn to, by the time 
you get to a lawyer—or legal assist- 
ance officer—you may be beyond 
help. 

The law in a particular jurisdiction 
on a particular set of facts can usual- 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 


Guantanamo Bay 


On the southeast coast of Cuba, an 
island known to the romantically inclined 
as the “Pearl of the Antilles,"’ there exists 
one of the finest harbors in the world. Not 
too well known to present-day mariners 
other than U. S. Navymen, it was a fre- 
quent port of call in Spanish colonial days. 

The harbor is La Bahia de Guantanamo 
— Guantanamo Bay — year-round site for 
Atlantic Fleet squadrons and ships under- 
going shakedown and refresher training. 

Hisiorically, Guantanamo Bay came to 
view when Christopher Columbus entered it 
on his second voyage and spent the night 
of 30 Apr 1494. He and his Spanish 
adventurers were looking for gold and, not 
finding any lying loose on the ‘beaches, 
they left the next day. Nevertheless, Co- 
lumbus named the bay ‘Puerto Grande." 

In the days of the Spanish Main, Guan- 
tanamo Bay was somewhat of a pirate 
stronghold. It is reputed that such piratical 
individualists as Naum, Sores, and Rosillo 
made it and Escondido Bay their base of 
operations for some time as they preyed 
on shipping as it passed through the Wind- 
ward Passage. Legend has it that a famous 
pirate named Rosario, whose home port 
was New Orleans, was chased into the bay 
and took refuge some distance up the 
Guantanamo River. 

At other times, Guantanamo Bay was 
used as a haven for ships bent on more 
peaceful missions. The Naval History of 
Great Britain (1779) describes the bay as 
“a large and secure haven, which protects 
the vessels that ride in it from the hurri- 
canes which are so frequent in the West 
Indies.” 


During the Spanish-American War, a 


U. S. blockade of Havana harbor, followed 
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by a Caribbean pursuit of the Spanish fleet 
culminated at the end of May 1898 in the 
bottling-up of the Spanish fleet in Santiago 
Bay, 40 miles west of Guantanamo, by the 
U. S. Fleet. 

In 1903, the new Republic of Cuba 
leased to the United States the naval 
reservation on which the naval station was 
to be located. President Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the first lease agreement on 23 
February. It was formally turned over to the 
United States government at noon 10 Dec 
1903, on board uss Kearsarge in Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

Guantanamo Bay today is far different 
from the Gitmo of a few years ago. The 
community is now a city sufficient unto 
itself, complete with facilities for modern 
living, including churches, schools, movies, 
shopping centers, restaurants and cobblers. 

These and other interesting facts are re- 
ported in “The History of Guantanamo 
Bay"’ by RADM M. E. Murphy, USN. 
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ly be determined. The really im- 
portant thing for you to do is be 
able to recognize and avoid problems 
which may involve you. 

It is always dangerous to attempt 
to generalize and oversimplify a com- 
plicated and technical field. The 
following suggestions, however, are 
presented as old “tried and _ true” 
guidelines which are often 
ignored. 

@ Insist on all business dealings 
being carried on in a_ business-like 
manner. (You can do this without 
carrying a chip on your shoulder.) 

There is a tendency—by almost 
everyone—to accept the word of a 
perfect stranger at its face value, or 
to accept a vague, general state- 
ment without really knowing what is 
meant. To accept the word of your 
friends as binding is a normal and 
proper procedure. To do the same 
thing when you are buying a car 
or a refrigerator or leasing an apart- 
ment, however, is simply not good 
business. 

Business transactions should be 
perfectly clear. All rights and liabili- 
ties should be clearly understood by 
both parties. If you don’t understand 
the mechanics or effect of a trans- 
action, you should never hesitate, 
for fear of embarrassment, to ask 
questions. If the person with whom 
you are dealing can’t or won't answer 
your questions, then you should pro- 
ceed with extreme caution. Tied in 
with this is the old problem of sign- 
ing the blank form. No matter how 
honest you believe the other party 
to be, signing in blank is an unbusi- 
nesslike and dangerous practice. 

e Always read completely and 
carefully anything you sign, before 
you sign it. Most contracts do not 
have to be in writing. As a matter 
of practice, however, a great man) 
of them are. Many people will sign 
a lease, conditional sales contract. 
purchase contract or other document, 
without the slightest idea of what is 
included in the “fine print.” The fact 
that you did not read an agreement 
before you signed is usually no de- 
fense. 

@ If you are entering into a written 
contract, insist that all the terms and 
agreements be written down. Sup- 
pose you have read and understood 
an agreement but want clarification 
or an additional clause? Don't be 
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willing to accept the oral agreement 
of the other party that your addi- 
tional clause will be all right. As a 
general principle, oral agreements 
do not modify the terms of a written 
document, and this may even be set 
forth in the agreement itself. You 
run the additional risk of having to 
recall, at some future date, just ex- 
actly what the oral agreement was. 
If it’s written, there is no question. 


@ When you are planning to take 
some action, think ahead and visual- 
ize the possible complications or re- 
sults of your proposed action. Sur- 
prisingly enough, people will do such 
things as sign a year’s lease when 
they know they will be transferred 
in six months, or will contract to buy 
$300 worth of books when they 
know they can’t afford them. The 
most frequent situation probably is 
simply a matter of overloading the 
family budget. So long as your credit 
is reasonably good, you can buy 
items on time. 


The person with the fixed income 
may think he can budget down to 
the penny. He frequently forgets to 
take into account such contingencies 
as accidents, sickness, family diffi- 
culties, additional children, expense 
incident to transfer or leave. When 
these contingencies occur—and they 
frequently do occur, he is confronted 
with obligations and debts far greater 
than his income. Usually the only 
answer is borrowing and thereby in- 
curring further obligations or hav- 
ing the property repossessed after a 
substantial portion of the purchase 
price has been paid. The result is 
complete financial collapse which in 
itself creates further problems. The 
average family should attempt to set 
aside at least five per cent of the 
net family income, after taxes, each 
month. 


® Be careful about grabbing a 
“Big Bargain” unless you are familiar 
with the merchandise. 

Few, if any, business firms are 
giving anything away. Federal regu- 
latory agencies manage to keep down 
actual frauds pretty well. The ap- 
parent bargains, however, may fre- 
quently be made possible by the 
sale of “off brands,” by selling goods 
that are damaged or workmanship 
that is inferior, by providing no serv- 
ice, or by giving either no guarantee 
or a guarantee which is so weasel- 
worded it has no real meaning. 
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ANSWERS TO THIS MONTH'S 
QUIZ AWEIGH 


(Questions can be found on page 45) 
1. (a) Rocket. 

(a) DD. 

(a) Boatswain's Pipe. 

(b) Boat Call. 

(b) Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

(b) Chief of Naval Research. 
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In most families it is necessary to 
shop for bargains, but if you buy 
for less than average market price. 
from other than an established repu- 
table dealer, or for less than an un- 
conditional guarantee, you may not 
be getting the “big 
think you are. 

e@ Learn the local laws and regu- 
lations. This applies particularly with 
respect to such things as automobile 
registration and licensing, operator's 
permits, taxation, allowing your dog 
to run loose, ete. 

This is pretty elementary, yet 
many people inadvertently run afoul 
of the law simply because they didn’t 
know about it. Your local govern- 
ment officials, Division of Motor 
Vehicles or Legal Assistance Officer 
can fill you in on this type of infor- 
mation. 


bargain you 


® Asa broad general principle, the 
serviceman, in his personal life and 
dealings, stands in the same position 
as a civilian. There has been, and 
still is, a general feeling that the 


All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
Cartoon by Dwinell, USN 
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“Would you repeat the last part of that 
message, Mr. Jones .... . Mr. Jones?” 


serviceman has some sort of blanket 
protection in the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors Civil Relief Act of 1940 


placed in a position of 


and 
is thereby 
advantage so far as his contractual 
other legal 


concerned. 


and relationships are 


The act does provide certain pro 
tection for persons entering the serv- 
ice in regard to obligations incurred 
before entry. It defines the tax liabil- 
the 
protects him against a default judg- 


ities for persons in service. It 
ment when he, because of his serv- 
ice, is unable to protect himself. It 
does not provide that an otherwise 
valid lease may be broken if a serv 
iceman receives transfer orders. As 
a practical matter, the career service- 
affected little in his 
day-to-day life by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
the taxation aspects. 


man is very 


except for 


@ The serviceman as a citizen of 
his community. 

This isn't actually legal advice, 
but as a practical matter, being a 
community-minded citizen enters in- 
to the subject of the “dual status” 
of the It is not only 
legal but proper that you retain youn 


serviceman. 


ties in your home city or state and 
that you claim exemption from local 
taxation citizen 


because you are a 


of another state. 


This does not mean, however, that 


you have to consider yourself an 


outsider in the community where 
vou live. Persons who attend a local 
church, belong to the PTA, entei 
into local activities, take an interest 
in local happenings, familiarize them- 
selves with local feelings and _ tradi- 
tions just don’t seem to get involved 


nas many problems. If they do get 
involved, they be able to 
work them out more easily. Friends 
can be a big help in letting you 
know some of the local ground rules. 


seem to 


They can recommend good places to 
shop and reputable business firms 
while at the same time cautioning 
you about others. 

The suggestions outlined here are 
not new, nor will they prevent legal 
followed to 
the letter. Some individuals may not 


entanglements, even if 


even agree with them. It’s interesting 
that the failure to follow 
some of these basic principles, how- 
ever, is the direct or indirect cause 
of about 90 per cent of the average 
serviceman’s legal complications, 


to note 
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Certain Gl Policy Holders 
Can Convert To New Term 
Insurance at Lower Rates 

If you are one of the 500,000 GI 
insurance policy holders who have 
the letters “RS” before your policy 
number, you can save up to two- 
thirds of your present premium costs. 

You can do this just by exchang- 
ing your present five-year term policy 
for a new term policy. Since the new 
ones carry the same face value, you 
lose nothing. 

The new policies cannot be re- 
newed once you've passed your fif- 
tieth birthday. They will have to be 
converted to a permanent plan be- 
fore then if you wish to continue 
protection beyond that date. But in 
all other respects, they carry the 
same protection as the present poli- 
cies. 

The conversion restriction is con- 
sidered to be in your best interest in 
order to avoid the heavy increases in 
renewal term rates in later life. 

There are also several plans of 
permanent insurance to which pres- 
ent holders of term policies can con- 
vert immediately. Of course, the 
premiums for permanent plans, while 
they never increase, are in a higher 
bracket than term insurance. Even if 
you feel that you can’t stand the ex- 
pense that goes with the conversion 
to one of the permanent type plans 
at this time, you can still save money 
by converting to one of the new low- 
cost term types. Both the present 
and the new term policies can be 
converted at any time, without physi- 
cal examination, to a VA permanent- 
type plan. 

You can get full information on 
this by contacting any VA office or 
by writing to the VA office to which 
premiums have been paid. 


Change to Enlisted Rating 
Structure Affects SKs 

There are two late changes to the 
enlisted rating structure. The first 
calls for the redesignation as a gen- 
eral rating of the general service 
rating of Storekeeper (SK), at all 
pay grades. The other disestablishes 
the emergency service 
Storekeeper G (General) and Store- 
keeper T (Technical) at all pay 
grades. 

These changes were recommended 
by the Chief of Naval Personnel and 
approved by Secretary of the Navy. 
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Directives will be issued later as 
to when the actual changes will take 
place. 

Naval Reserve personnel in the 
SKG and SKT emergency service 
ratings will be converted to the 
newly redesignated general rating 
of SK. Personnel in these ratings will 
be changed to the general rating by 
administrative action. Those study- 
ing for advancement in rating will 
continue to advance in their emer- 
gency service ratings until new train- 
ing material and qualifications for 
advancement in rating have been 
prepared. 

Ample notice will be given before 
the new examinations go into effect. 


Latest List of Motion Pictures 
Scheduled for Distribution 
To Ships and Overseas Bases 


The latest list of 16-mm feature 
movies available from the Navy 
Motion Picture Service, Bldg. 311, 
Naval Base, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., is 
published here for the convenience 
of ships and overseas bases. The title 
of each picture is followed by the 
program number. 

Those in color are designated by 
(C) and those in wide-screen proc- 
esses by (WS). Distribution began 
in March. 

Gigi (1259) (C) (WS): Musical; 
Leslie Caron, Maurice Chevalier. 

Harry Black and the Tiger (1260) 
(C) (WS): Drama; Stewart Grang- 
er, Barbara Rush. 

Step Down to Terror (1261): 
All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
Richard Varesi, ADAN, USN 

















“Pilot to crew! What was that explosion 
| just heard?” 





Drama; Coleen Miller, Charles 
Drake. 

The Silent Enemy (1262): War 
Drama; Laurence Harvey, Dawn 
Addams. 

Mardi Gras (1263) (C) (WS): 


Musical; Pat Boone, Christine Carere. 

Barbarian and the Geisha (1264) 
(C) (WS): Drama; John Wayne, 
Eiko Ando. 

Houseboat (1265) (C): Comedy; 
Cary Grant, Sophia Loren. 

Guns, Girls and Gangsters (1266): 
Crime Drama; Mamie Van Doren, 
Gerald Mohr. 

The Perfect Furlough (1267) (C 
(WS): Comedy; Tony Curtis, Janet 
Leigh. 

The Big Country (1268) (C 
(WS): Western; Gregory Peck, Jean 
Simmons. 

Bell, Book and Candle (1269 
(C): Comedy; James Stewart, Kim 
Novak. 

From the Earth to the Moon 
(1270) (C): Science-Fiction; Joseph 
Cotten, George Sanders. 

A Nice Little Bank That Should 
Be Robbed (1271) (C): Comedy; 
Tom Ewell, Mickey Rooney. 

Two-Headed Spy (1272): Drama; 
Jack Hawkins, Gia Scala. 

Senior Prom (1273): Musical; Jill 
Corey, Paul Hampton. 

The 7th Voyage of Sinbad (1274) 
(C): Fantasy; Kerwin Mathews, 
Kathryn Grant. 

A Stranger in my Arms (1275 
(WS): Drama; June Allyson, Jeff 
Chandler. 

Escort West (1276) (WS): West- 
ern; Victor Mature, Elaine Stewart. 

Home Before Dark (1277): 
Drama; Jean Simmons, Dan O'Her- 
lihy. 

The Last Blitzkreig (1278): War 
Drama; Van Johnson, Leon Askin 


More PO1s and CPOs Enter 
Select Group of Warrants 

Nineteen first class and forty-six 
chief petty officers have been issued 
temporary appointments to Warrant 
Officer, W-1. 

These appointments are from at 
eligibility list established by a selec- 
tion board convened 4 Feb 1958. 

Regular Navy appointments were 
broken down into the following 
designators: Boatswain (7132), 
five; Aviation Ordnance Technician 
(7212), three; Surface Ordnance 
Technician (7232), nine; Ordnance 
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Control Technician (7242), one; 
Machinist (7432), ten; Electrician 
(7542), eight; Aviation Electronics 
Technician (7612), two; Communi- 
cation Technician (7642), two; 
Electronics Technician (7662), four; 
Ship Repair Technician (7742), 
six; Ship's Clerk (7822), five; Band- 
master (7852), one; Supply Clerk 
(7982), five; Medical Service Corps 
(8172), four; Photographer (8312), 
one; Civil Engineer (8492), two. 


DIRECTIVES IN BRIEF 


This listing is intended to serve only for 
general information and as an index of 
crrent Alnavs and NavActs as well as 
current BuPers Instructions, BuPers Notices, 
and SecNav Instructions that apply to most 
ships and stations. Many instructions and 
notices are not of general interest and 
hence will not be carried in this section. 
Since BuPers Notices are arranged accord- 
ing to their group number and have no 
consecutive number within the group, their 
date of issue is included also for identi- 
fication purposes. Personnel interested in 
specific directives should consult Alnavs, 
NavActs, Instructions and Notices for com- 
plete details before taking action. 

Ainavs apply to all Navy and Marine 
Corps commands: NavActs apply to all 
Navy commands; BuPers Instructions and 
Notices apply to all ships and stations. 


Instructions 
No. 1130.4F—Provides  instruc- 
tions for enlistment in the Regular 
Navy or release to inactive duty of 
certain Naval Reserve personnel 

serving on active duty. 
No. 1301.32—Provides _ instruc- 
tions concerning the new Officer 


} Distribution Control Report (Nav- 


Pers 2637). 

No. 1301.33—Discusses current 
procedures concerning the assign- 
ment and rotation of officers in the 
grades of LTJG and ENS in order 
to promote a better understanding 
with these officers. 


No. 1510.63C—Provides quota 
information for enlisted — service 
schools. 


No. 1510.86—Presents procedures 
whereby qualified and recommended 
honrated personnel from the operat- 
ing forces may request assignment 
to certain class A schools. 

No. 1416.1E—Sets forth a plan 
for the determination of professional 
fitness for promotion of officers by 
means of specified courses of in- 
struction. 
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J. W. Cleveland, YN3 (SS), USN 
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“Permission to come aboard, Sir!"’ 
No. 1440.18B — Announces 
Change No. 1 to BuPers Inst. 


1440.18B which is concerned with 
the program for adjustment of the 
enlisted rating structure’ through 
formal school training and in-service 
training. 

No. 1500.25E — Announces 
Change No. 1 to BuPers Inst. 
1500.25E which is concerned with 
the convening dates for classes at 
training activities and certain schools 
of other services under the manage- 
ment of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel for the calendar year 1959. 

No. 1531.1A—Provides informa- 
tion about the USAFI courses that 
will prove helpful to naval personnel 


All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
B. L. Peeples, AMC, USN 

















“You guys got to shape up for this 
inspection!"’ 





wish to review for 


who 


the pre- 
liminary examination for assignment 
to the U. S. Naval Preparatory 
School. 

No. 1900.2B—Clarifies and brings 
up to date instructions for the prepa- 
ration and distribution of the Armed 
Forces of the United States Report 
of Transfer or Discharge (DD Form 
214, Rev 1 Nov 1955). 

No. 1910.11C — Discusses the 
early separation of certain enlisted 
personnel serving on active duty. 


Notices 
No. 1520 (11 February )—Invited 
applications from Supply Corps offi- 
cers for assignment to the Freight 
Transportation and Traffic Manage- 


ment Course, Oakland, Calif., for 
calendar year 1960. 
No. 1760 (16 February )—Pro- 


vides additional information to that 
contained in NavPers 15855C “Go- 
ing Back to Civilian Life.” 

No. 4650 (16 February) — An- 
nounced Change No. 1 to BuPers 
Inst. 4650.9, which is concerned 
with transportation and accommoda- 
tions of military personnel and their 
dependents when traveling via com- 
mercial, government, or private 
transportation within, to, from, or 
outside the continental United 
States at government expense. 

No. 1020 (25 February )—Pro- 
vided information concerning the 
wearing of metal shirt collar devices 
by chief petty officers. 

No. 1220 (27 February )—Clari- 
fied instructions concerning person- 
nel accounting entries of Navy 
Enlisted Classification (NEC) codes. 

No. 5512 (3 March)—Prescribed 
the identification cards to be issued 
to members of the U. S. Navy and 
Naval Reserve. 

No. 1020 (6 March)—Announced 
that change to Navy Uniform Regu- 
lations which is concerned with the 
optional wearing of dinner 
blue jacket uniform by flag officers 
and captains. 


dress 


No. I111 (12 March) — An- 
nounced the preliminary selection 
list of enlisted candidates for the 
NROTC. 

No. 3590 (13 March)—Estab- 


lished procedures for the conduct 
of district, Fleet and U. S. Navy 
rifle and pistol competitions in 1959, 
and for the U. S. Navy participation 
in the 1959 national matches. 
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Roundup on Fishing Licenses for the Navy Fresh Water Angler 


OR THE BENEFIT of Navy fishing en- 
F thusiosts, here’s a state-by-state run- 
down on license requirements and fees, 
as well as the address of the fish and 
game headquarters for each State. 

Information pertaining to open and 
closed seasons, limits and other matters 
is not included here, as it usually varies 
from season to season and differs con- 
siderably according to types of fish and 
even according to within indi- 
vidual states. Therefore, it is suggested 
that you write to the listed 
under the state you're interested in, 
for a copy of current regulations about 
that particular location. 

The following 
apply to fresh water fishing only. No 
license is required for fishing in salt or 
tidewaters except along the coast of 
California. 


areas 


address 


license requirements 


Alabamo—lIf you are stationed in, or 
are a resident of Alabama who is sta- 
tioned elsewhere, you may purchase a 
resident license. Otherwise, you must 
non-resident An 
annual fishing license for residents costs 
$1.00. Non-residents 
seven-day license for $2.00 or an annual 
one for $5.00. Write to: Chief, Division 
of Game and Fish, Department of Con- 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alaska—Fish and Game laws for the 
49th State are at present being revised. 
However, the laws administered by the 
Department of Interior Fish and Wild- 
life Service will remain in effect until 
the new state regulations relating to 
game and fur animals, birds and game 
fishes are enacted and put into effect. 
Under present regulations, a game fish- 
ing license costs $1.00 for residents and 
$2.50 for non-residents. Write to: Direc- 
tor, Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Arizona—Miilitary personnel stationed 
in Arizona may procure fishing licenses 
for the same price as residents of the 
state. A warm water fishing license costs 
$1.50, trout fishing $2.50, or a combi- 
nation for both warm water and trout 
fishing $3.50. Write to: Director, Ari- 
zona Game Fish Department, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


purchase a license. 


may purchase a 


servation, 


and 


Arkansas—If you are stationed in, or 
are a resident of Arkansas stationed 
elsewhere, you may purchase a resident 
license. If you are not in either of those 
categories you must obtain a non-resi- 
dent license. A resident license 
$2.50. Non-residents purchase a 
10-day license for $2.00 or an annual 
one for $5.00. Write to: Director, Game 


costs 


may 


and Fish Commission, Game and Fish 
Bldg., Little Rock, Arkansas. 
California—All servicemen on active 


duty are regarded as resident citizens 
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of California for license purposes. A 
resident’s sport fishing license is $3.00, 
while non-residents may purchase a 10- 
day license for $3.00 or an annual sport 
fishing license for $10. Write to: Direc- 
tor, Department of Fish and Game, 722 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, California. 
Colorado—lf are stationed in 
Colorado you qualify for a resident fish- 
ing license. Military personnel who are 
not stationed in Colorado, but who 
entered the service from that state, re- 
tain their residence privileges. Resident 
fishing licenses cost $4.00, while a non- 
resident must pay $3.50 for a five-day 
permit or $10 for a regular annual li- 
Write to: Director, Game and 
Fish Commission, Denver, Colorado. 


you 


cense, 


Connecticut—Active duty military per- 
sonnel may procure a combination li- 
cense to hunt and fish in Connecticut 
for a fee of $4.35. When applying for 
and using such license, you should carry 
your ID card or other credentials indi- 
cating full-time membership in the 
armed forces of the U.S. A three-day 
non-resident license is available for 
$1.85. A regular non-resident license 
costs $6.35. Write to: Superintendent, 
Board of Fisheries and Game, 2 Wethers- 
field, Hartford, Conn. 

Delaware—If you are stationed in 
Delaware you may purchase a resident 
fishing license for $1.25; for non-resi- 
dents it’s $7.50. Write to: Board of 
Game and Fish Commissioners, Dover, 
Delaware. 

Florida—Military personnel stationed 
in Florida are considered residents of 
that state and may obtain a 14-day 
resident fishing license for $2.00. A 
license is not required of residents to 
fish non-commercially with three poles 
or less in the county in which they re- 
side. The fee for a non-resident license 
is $3.25. Write to: Director, Game and 


Fresh Water Fish Commission, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Georgia—If you are stationed in Geor- 
gia you may purchase a resident license, 
but if stationed outside of the state and 
you are not a legal resident of Georgia, 
you are required to purchase a non- 
resident license. The resident license js 
$1.25, while non-residents must pay 
$1.00 for a one-day permit and $3.25 
for a 10-day license. Write to: Chair- 
man, State Game and Fish Commission, 
401 State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Hawaii—Fishing in the 50th state is 
done mainly in the ocean, along the 
coast, reefs and harbors. No license is 
required for ocean fishing. Fresh water 
fishing is restricted to a limited number 
of small lakes and ponds that have been 
stocked with largemouth bass, bluegills 
and sunfish; and a few of the cold 
mountain streams that have — been 
stocked with rainbow trout. You need 
a license for fresh water fishing in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Write to: Division of 
Fish and Game, Board of Commission- 
ers for Agriculture and Forestry, P.O. 
Box 5425, Pawaa Sub-station, Honolulu 
1, Oahu, Hawaii. 

Idaho—Military personnel on duty in 
Idaho are permitted to purchase a resi- 
dent fishing license for $2.50. Depend- 
ents of military personnel are required 
to reside in the state for at least six 
months before becoming eligible for 
resident licenses. A non-resident must 
pay $4.00 for a five-day permit and 
$12.00 for an annual license. Write to: 
Director Idaho 
mission, 518 Front St., Boise, Idaho. 

IMinois—If you are serving on active 
duty within the state of Illinois you 
shall be considered a resident of the 
state during your tour of military duty, 
and you may fish with a resident li- 
cense that costs $2.00. Non-residents 
may purchase a 10-day permit for $2.00 
or an annual license for $4.00. Write 
to: Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, State Office Building, 400 South 
Spring St., Springfield, Illinois. 

Indiana—Military personnel hold the 
same status as civilians, and a residency 
of six months is required to obtain a 
resident license. A combination hunting 
and fishing license for residents is $2.50, 
while a woman resident fishing license 
is $1.50. Non-resident fees are $16.00 
for a combination license; $3.50 for an 
annual fishing license; and $2.50 for 
a 14-day permit. A trout stamp ($2.00) 
is also required, in addition to the regu- 
lar fishing license, for trout fishing in 
the state of Indiana. Write to: Director, 
Division of Game and Fish, Department 
of Conservation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

lowa—Military personnel do not need 
a license to fish in Iowa. This ruling, 
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however, may be amended at any time 
by the state’s Attorney General. In the 
event that such a decision is made, a 
resident license is $2.00; while the fee 
for a non-resident is $3.00. Write to: 
Director, lowa Conservation Commis- 
sion, East Seventh and Court, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Kansas—If you are stationed in Kansas 
you are entitled to purchase a resident 
license which costs $2.00. The fee for 
, non-resident license is the same as 
that charged a non-resident by the state 
in which the applicant resides, but in no 
case less than $3.00. Write to: Forestry, 
Fish Game Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Kentucky—Miilitary personnel on active 
duty, stationed in Kentucky, may pur- 
chase a resident fishing license for $3.25. 
Non-resident licenses are $2.50 for a 
10-day permit and $5.00 for an annual 
one. Write to: Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife Resources, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Lovisiana—No 


and Commission, 


required for 
members of the armed forces. Write to: 
Director, Louisiana Wild Life and Fish- 
eries Commission, 126 Civil Courts 
Bldg., New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 
Maine—Military personnel stationed 
at bases in Maine, and their dependents, 
may purchase a resident fishing license 
for $2.25, or a combination hunting and 
fshing license for $4.25. Non-resident 
fishing licenses cost: $3.25 for three 
days; $4.75 for 15 days; and $7.75 for 
Write to: Commissioner, De- 
partment of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland—You 


license 


a year. 


must reside in the 
state for six months before being eligible 
to purchase a resident fishing license 
tor $3.00. A non-resident license good 
for a year, is $10.00. A three-day permit 
is $3.00. Write to: Director, Game and 
Inland Fish Commission, 516 Munsey 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Massachusetts—If you are assigned to 
duty in the state of Massachusetts you 
can qualify for a resident license which 
costs $3.25 for men and $2.25 for 
women, Or you may purchase a com- 
bination hunting and fishing license for 
$4.25. Non-residents must pay $7.75 for 
fishing or $20.25 for a combination li- 
cense. Write to: Director, Division of 
Fisheries and Game, 73 Tremont St., 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
: Michigan—All members of the armed 
lorces on active duty and stationed in 
Michigan are eligible to procure resi- 
dent licenses. If you are a resident of 
Michigan at the time of entry into the 
armed forces, you may purchase a resi- 
dent license as long as you remain on 
active duty, even though assigned out- 
side the state. Fees for a resident license 
are $2.00, and a trout stamp is $2.00 
extra. For non-residents the trout stamp 


MAY 1959 


is also $2.00, and there’s a 15-day per- 
mit for $4.00; and an annual license for 
$5.00. Write to: Director, Department 
of Conservation, Lansing 26, Michigan. 


stationed in 
permitted to apply 
for a resident license provided you have 
proof that you are stationed in the state. 
If you are a resident of Minnesota, but 
stationed outside of the state, and re- 
turn to Minnesota on leave, you do not 
need a license other than your leave 
papers. Military personnel who are not 
residents of Minnesota and not stationed 
in the state must buy 


Minnesota—If you 
Minnesota you are 


are 


a non-resident 
license. Minnesota offers a combination 
fishing license for man and wife for 
$2.00, or a single license for $1.50. 
4 non-resident licens« $4.00. 
Write to: Division of Game and Fish, 
337 State Office Bldg., St. Paul 1, Min- 


nesota. 


costs 


Mississippi—All provisions of the Fish 
and Game Laws for Mississippi apply 
to military personnel and civilians alike. 


NOW HERE'S THIS 


Busy as a DD 


There's a good chance this year will seem 
pretty tame to uss Forest Sherman (DD 931) 
after all that happened to her in 1958. 

Last July the ship was ordered to join 
the Sixth Fleet for a normal four-month 
cruise in the Mediterranean. By the time the 
cruise was over she had seen service with 
the Sixth Fleet during the Lebanon crisis, 
been detached to the Seventh Fleet when 
trouble broke out in the Taiwan area, 
visited such ‘‘normal’’ Med cruise ports of 
call as Subic Bay, P. |., and Yokosuka, 
Japan, transited both the Suez and Pan- 
ama canals and steamed clear around the 
world. 

She had also furnished Edmund S. Perry, 
BT1, the material for a nice little quip. 

When asked if any of the crew had 


made it to Tokyo while the ship was in 
Japan Perry told an interviewer: ‘‘No. But 
maybe we will next time we're in the Med.”’ 








You must reside in the state for six 
months before you are eligible for a resi- 
dent license which costs $1.00. Fees for 
non-residents are $5.00 for an annual 


license and $1.00 for a three-day per- 
mit. Write to: Director of Conservation, 
Game and Fish Commission, P.O. Box 
451, Jackson, Mississippi. 

stationed in and 


Missouri—If you are 


residing in Missouri you will be con- 
sidered a “resident” of that state for 
the purpose of purchasing a_ fishing 


permit. Residents of Missouri who are 
in the stationed in 
another state, may also obtain resident 
permits. If are neither a resident 
of Missouri nor stationed in that state, 


armed forc es and 
you 


you must obtain a non-resident permit 


for $5.00. A resident license is $2.00. 
Write to: Director, Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission, Farm Bureau Build- 


ing, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Montana—If you are assigned to duty 
in Montana you may, after a period of 
30 days of residence within that state, 
and upon presentation of proper papers 
your CO, apply for a_ resident 
license which costs $3.00. Non-residents 
$3.00 for permit 
and $10 for an annual one. Write to: 
Department of Fish and Game, State 
Capitol, Helena, Montana. 
Nebraska—If you have been stationed 
in Nebraska for 90 days or more you 
may purchase a resident license ($2.00). 
For it’s $10.00 for 


from 


must pay a_ six-day 


non-residents 


an 
annual license or $3.00 for a 10-day 
permit. Write to: Director and Chief 


Conservation Officer, Game, Forestation 
and Parks State Capitol, 
Lincoln 9, 


Commission, 
Nebraska. 
Nevada—Military personnel stationed 
in Nevada may obtain the same fishing 
bona fide residents of that 
state. Applications, however, must be 
made through your CO. If Nevada is 
your home, and you are stationed out- 
that obtain a 
free fishing license for use when hom« 


license as the 


side of state, you may 


on leave. A license costs $5.00 for resi- 


dents and $10.00 for non-residents 
Write to: Director, Fish and Game 
Commission, 51 Grove St., Reno, 
Nevada 


New Hampshire—If you are stationed 
within the state, 
eligible 
license at the same fee charged 
a legal resident of the state. Military 
personnel who are guests of residents of 
the state 
a fishing license 


you and your depend- 
ents are to purchase a fishing 


as is 


also eligible 
at the 
charged a legal resident of New Hamp- 
shire. A resident license $2.50 
Residents of the stat on regu- 
lar active duty with any branch of the 
armed forces, and who were k gal resi- 
dents of New Hampshire before entry 
into the armed forces, may make appli- 
cation to the director of the fish 


are to purchase 


same tee as is 


costs 


who are 


and 
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game department for a free license. 
Non-residents must pay $7.25 for an 
annual license; $2.75 for a three-day 
permit; and $4.25 for a 15-day permit. 
Write to: Director, Fish and Game 
Department, 34 Bridge St., Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

New Jersey—A resident of New Jersey 
who is on active military service may 
fish without a license in that state. 
Active duty military personnel who are 
non-residents of that state may obtain 
a resident license for $3.15. A trout 
stamp is $1.00 extra. Non-residents 
must pay $5.50, and $5.00 extra for the 
trout stamp. Write to: Director, Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game, Department of 
Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment, 230 West State St., Trenton 25, 
N. J. 

New Mexico—If you are on duty in 
the state of New Mexico you may obtain 
a resident fishing license upon certifica- 
tion by your CO. The fee for a resident 
license is $3.50, while a non-resident 
must pay $8.00, or else procure a five- 
day permit for $3.00, Write to: State 
Game Warden, Department of Fish and 
Game, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

New York—If you are on active duty, 
regardless of where you're stationed or 
where you reside, and 
papers or service identification, you may 
fish in New York state without a license. 
Write to: Commissioner, Conservation 
Department, Division of Fish and 
Game, Albany 1, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Military personnel sta- 
tioned in North Carolina may purchase 
a resident license without regard to 
residence requirements. A_ state-wide 
resident license is $4.10, while non- 
residents must pay $6.10. A 
license is available to residents for 
$1.10. Write to: Executive Director, 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 2919, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


possess leave 


county 


North Dakota—If you are on active 
duty you must be stationed in North 
Dakota for at least six months before 
you are eligible to purchase a resident 
license. The fee for a resident license 
is $1.00, while non-residents must pay 
$3.00 write to: Commissioner, State 
Game and Fish Department, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio—All active duty personnel, re- 
gardess of where stationed or legal resi- 
dence, are permitted to fish in Ohio 
without a license, provided they have 
proper identification. Write to: Chief, 
Division of Wildlife, Department of 
Natural Resources, 1500 Dublin Road, 
Columbus 12, Ohio. 

Oklahoma—If you are stationed in 
Oklahoma you will be allowed to pur- 
chase a resident fishing license after 
you have been continuously residing in 
that state for 60 days or more. Citizens 
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“| am not out of uniform, | happen to be 
the station bum dope artist!" 


of Oklahoma who are 


armed 


serving in the 
outside of the 
exempt from license requirements when 
on authorized leave. A resident license 
is $2.00, while a non-resident must pay 
$5.00 a year, or $2.25 for a 10-day 
permit. Write to: Director, Department 
of Wildlife Conservation, 118 State 
Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma City 5, Okla- 


homa. 


forces state are 


Oregon—If you are on active duty in 
the armed forces entitled to 
purchase a_ resident license for $4.00. 
A non-resident must pay $15.00 a year, 
or $5.00 for a seven-day permit. Write 
to: Director, State Game Commission, 
1634 S.W. Alder St., Portland 8, 
Oregon. 


you are 


Pennsylvania—You must be a resident 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
for a period of 60 days before you are 
eligible to puchase a $3.25 resident 
license. The fee for non-residents is 
$3.25 for a five-day permit. Write to: 
Executive Director, Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, South Office Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island—Military personnel may 
purchase resident licenses regardless of 
place of station. Members of the armed 
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“Good shot Wilson, but that was one of 
our ships.” 


forces who are residents of Rhode Is- 


land may continue to fish and hunt 
with a license obtained before enter- 
ing the service until up to six months 
after discharge. A resident license costs 
$3.25, while non-residents must pay 
$7.25 for a year, or $3.25 for a three- 
day permit. Write to: Chief, Division 
of Fish and Game, Department of Agri- 
culture and Conservation, 83 Park St., 
Providence 2, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina—If you are stationed 
in South Carolina you are considered to 
be a resident of that state so long as 
you are stationed there, and are eligible 
for a resident license. Military person- 
nel not stationed in South Carolina. 
resident or non-resident, are entitled 
to fish without a license upon presenta- 
tion of leave papers. A resident county 


license is $1.10, while a_ statewide 
license is $3.10. Non-residents must 
pay $10.25 for a_ statewide license. 


In addition, a special fishing permit, 
which costs $1.10, is required on cer- 
tain lakes. Write to: Director, Division 
of Game, Wildlife Resources Depart- 
ment, Columbia, South Carolina. 


South Dakota—When stationed in 
South Dakota, you must reside in that 
state for six months before you can 
apply for a resident Military 
personnel stationed outside of the state 
must purchase non-resident licenses. 
Bona-fide residents of South Dakota 
who are in the armed forces may pur- 
chase a resident license when home on 
leave. The fee is $2.00 for residents 
and $5.00 for non-residents. A_three- 
day non-resident permit costs $1.00. 
Write to: Director, Department of 
Game, Fish and Parks, State Office 
Building, Pierre, South Dakota. 

Tennessee— Military personnel sta- 
tioned in Tennessee, regardless of their 
legal domicile, may purchase a resident 
fishing license. If you are not stationed 
in that state you may fish in Tennessee 
without a license while on leave, pro- 
vided you have leave papers in your 
possession. The fee for a resident fishing 
license is fifty cents, while non-resi- 
dents must pay $1.50 for a three-day 
permit or $2.00 for a 10-day permit. 
An annual non-resident license is the 
same as the fee charged in the non- 
resident’s home state, but not less than 


license. 


$5.00. A trout stamp is $1.00 extra. 
Write to: Director, Game and Fish 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, 


Nashville 

Texas—If you are assigned to duty 
in Texas you are accepted as a resident 
of that state and may purchase a fishing 
license for $2.15. Write to: Executive 
Secretary, Game and Fish Commission, 
Austin, Texas. 

Utah—If stationed in Utah you can 
purchase a resident fiishing license for 
$3.50. A non-resident license is $10.00 
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a year and a five-day permit is $4.00. 
Write to: Director, Department of Fish 
and Game, 1596 W. North Temple, Salt 
Lake City 16, Utah. 

Vermont—If you are stationed in Ver- 
mont you are permitted to obtain a 
resident license upon presentation of a 
certificate from your CO stating that 
fact. A resident fishing license is $1.75 
and a combination hunting and fishing 
license is $3.50. Non-residents may pur- 
chase a three-day permit for $2.00; a 
14-day permit for $3.50, or an annual 
one for $5.25. Write to: Director, Fish 
and Game Service, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia—If stationed in Virginia you 
may procure a_ resident license. A 
county license for residents is $1.00; a 
statewide license is $3.00. In addition, 
you must pay $1.00 each for National 
Forest and trout stamps. A non-resident 
license is $10.00 a year, and a three-day 
permit may be purchased for $1.50. 
Write to: Executive Director, Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, 7 
No. Second St., Richmond, Va. 

Washington—Military personnel as- 
signed to duty at an installation in the 
state are permitted to purchase resident 
licenses. A resident county license is 
$3.00, while the fee for a state license 
is $4.50. Write to: Director, Depart- 
ment of Game, 509 Fairview Ave., 
North, Seattle 9, Washington. 

West Virginia—If you are a resident 
of West Virginia on active duty in the 
armed forces, you are permitted to 
fish in the state without a license while 
on leave. You must, however, have 
leave papers in your possession while 
fishing. Most other military personnel, 
whether stationed in West Virginia or 
not, are required to obtain a non-resi- 
dent license. To be eligible for a resi- 
dent license you must live in the state 
for one year and register to vote. A 
non-resident license is $10.15, while 
residents are required to pay only $2.15. 
In addition, you are required to pur- 
chase a National Forest Stamp for $1.00. 
Write to: Director, Conservation Com- 
mission, New State Office Building, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin—If you either entered the 
service from Wisconsin, or are sta- 
tioned in that state, you will be issued 
a fishing licenes free of charge. A non- 
resident license is $5.00, or a joint 
man-and-wife license is available for 
$6.00. Write to: Director, Conservation 
Department, State Office Bldg.. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—Military personnel, and 
civilians, must reside in the state for 
35 days before becoming eligible for 
resident licenses. A resident license is 
$1.50 a year, while non-residents must 
pay $10. Wyoming also offers a special 
10-day military permit for $3.00. Write 
to: Commissioner, Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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LUEJACKETS at Memphis 

who are hunting and fish- 
ing enthusiasts are fortunate 
to have in their midst an able 
and competent adviser. He’s 
Vern Snowden, JOC, usn, who 
writes “Fishing Lines,” a week- 
ly column in the Bluejacket, 
the station newspaper _ that 
serves the various NATTC ac- 
tivities in the Volunteer State. 

Snowden is a sportsman and 
conservationist who — speaks 
with authority. Many of his 
columns are firsthand accounts 
of his hunting and fishing ven- 
tures that one would expect 
to find in the nation’s leading 
newspapers or sporting maga- 
zines instead of a station paper. 

His informative yarns and 
tales are exceptionally well 
written in the every-day lan- 
guage that every outdoorsman 
understands. Not only does he 
reveal his own techniques and 
experiences but he also spot- 
lights many other colorful per- 
sonalities in the widespread 
Navy sporting scene. Here’s a 
condensed version of one of 
his typical columns: 

In these parts where tackle 
boxes grow “plug ugly” from 
too many fishing lures, a one- 
bait angler is about as rare as 
a pork chop at a fish fry. At 
NAS Memphis that one-lure 
fisherman is John Wall, ATI, 
of AT “A” School. Although 
Wall is actually a part-time 
plug-maker and has some 300 
lures for sale, he only uses one 
of them to catch most of his 
fish. 

“All the others are for the 
fishermen,” he quips. He fig- 
ures he’s culled 1000 plugs to 
find his choice—the “C, P. 





Swing.” The “Dalton Special,” 
a surface plug, is his second 
best preference. The sound- 
ness of his choice is perhaps 
best proved by what he caught 
with the versatile “C.P. Swing” 
in just one trip: buffalo, drum, 
gar, bass, bream, crappie, cat- 
fish and striped bass. 

As Wall makes lures in his 
home workshop, it looks easy: 
a couple of quick strokes with 
a wire bender, a bead or two, 
a spinner blade and a hook and 
he has another new _ one. 
“There’s nothing to it,” he 
claims, but trying to duplicate 
his motions is like rolling a 
cigarette with one hand. 

Wall not only makes lures 
while you wait, he also assails 
you with fishing chit chat the 
like of which is bound to raise 
your fishing fever. He'll tell 
you what they're hitting and 
where and when to go. 

Having caught and eaten 
about every kind of fish, both 
salt and fresh water “models,” 
Wall has become an authority 
on this tricky bit of outsmart- 
ing the big ones. His secret is 
“Jure action”—the way anglers 
make plugs “work.” He also 
swears by the little personal 
touches with which he modifies 
all his lures. He doctors ’em 
all, indiscriminately. 

“I've yet to find a plug I 
can’t improve on,” he says. 
Even his “Daltons” are “fixed” 
with heavier hooks so they'll 
sit up higher. He prefers yel- 
low paint jobs for his lures, 
but he’s caught fish from Alas- 
ka to Florida on everything 
from jar lids to can openers. 

That’s real sportsmen’s talk. 


—HGB, JOC. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 





“For exceptionally meritorious service 


to the Government of the United 
States in a duty of great responsi- 
bility..." 


% Fuariey, James H. Jr., Vice Ad- 
miral, usN (posthumously), as officer 
in Charge, U. S. Naval Aviation Safety 
Activity and later, Commander U. S. 
Naval Air Bases, Fifth Naval District. 
A strong advocate of aviation safety, 
VADM Flatley developed a sound avi- 
ation training program. In July 1956, 
he moved to the office of the Chief 
Of Naval Operations as Head, Special 
Weapons Plans Branch, Strategic Plans 
Division; and, in October 1957, became 
Director, Air Warfare Division. He 
displayed broad capability and sound 
judgment in planning, coordinating 
and directing the development of im- 
proved aviation weapons systems, thus 
assuring greater readiness of naval com- 
batant forces. 


LEGION OF ME 





“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding service to the 
Government of the United States .. .”’ 


% Hoover, George W., CDR., vusn, 
while serving at the Office of Naval 
Research, Washington, D.C., from 20 
Jun 1952 to 31 Dec 1958. As Manager, 
Weapons Systems, Air Branch, Com- 
mander Hoover initiated and sponsored 
research on projects which have re- 
sulted in outstanding contributions to 
the Navy's operational capabilities, 
scientific advancement and __ national 
prestige. Commander Hoover's further 
realization of the utility of this concept 
to all man-machine systems has _re- 
sulted in application of the same tech- 
niques to the control problems of 
submarines and surface ships. Through 
his driving spirit, organizing ability, 
imagination and foresight, Commander 
Hoover was personally responsible for 
the initiation of Project Orbiter, a joint 
Army-Navy effort to place an earth 
satellite in orbit, which later led to 
the development of Explorer I, the 
United States’ first successful satellite. 
% Novosap, Charles L. Jr., LT, usn, 
as Base Medical Officer and Flight 
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Surgeon, attached to the Mobile Air 
Facility, McMurdo Sound, Antarctica, 
from 21 Jan to 16 Nov 1957. Exercising 
sound judgment, keen foresight, and 
unusual professional ability, Lieutenant 
Novosad was highly successful in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities throughout 
this period. On 12 Jul 1957, when a 
helicopter crashed and burned on the 
ice near the base, resulting in the in- 
stanteous death of one man and critical 
injuries to two others, Lieutenant 
Novosad was directly responsible for 
saving the lives of the two seriously 
injured men, rendering immediate, dili- 
gent, and constant care until they were 
evacuated on 3 Oct 1957. 


% Pink, William E., YNC, usx, while 
serving with the NROTC Unit at Penn- 
sylvania State University from June 
1953 to February 1957, and with the 
Training Division of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel at Washington, D.C., 
from February 1957 to August 1958. 
In addition to his primary duties, Chief 
Yeoman Pink conducted a paperwork 
simplification program, originated and 
prepared a 287-page office procedures 
manual based detailed job 
analysis of every administrative pro- 
cedure required at an NROTC Unit. 
In June 1956, he volunteered to estab- 
lish and carry out a critically needed 
program of paperwork — simplification 
and standardization for all fifty-three 
NROTC units. He completed the pro- 
gram in the Bureau, personally pre- 
paring and _ illustrating the “‘NROTC 
Office Procedures Manual,’ a concise 
and clear cut work which will save the 
Navy time and money. 


upon a 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 


“For heroic conduct not involving ac- 


” 


tual conflict with an enemy .. . 


% Cuiuity, William M., ABC, vusn, 
for heroic conduct while serving at the 
United States Naval Air Facility, Mc- 
Murdo Sound, Antarctica, on 14 Mar 
1958. Upon discovering that YOG 70 
had broken loose from her moorings 
and was adrift 150 yards offshore in a 
heavy sea, Cullity, along with a ship- 
mate, immediately lowered a_ 13-foot 
plywood recreation skiff into the rough, 
icy sea and paddled against a strong 
tide to the vessel, pulling 200 yards 
of manila line behind the skiff. After 
boarding the vessel, he assisted in 
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making fast the line, well aware that 
if the line parted he would be adrift 
at sea in an uncontrollable — vessel 
loaded with 250,000 gallons of aviation 
fuel, and with no possibility of outside 
assistance. With the manila line. he 
aided in hauling in a wire rope at- 
tached to a D-8 tractor ashore, thus 
insuring the safe return of YOG 70 
to her moorings. 


%& Fianacan John L. P., DMC 
usn, for heroic conduct while serving 
as a diver, attached to uss Greenlet 
(ASR 10), during the attempted sal- 


vage operations on vss_ Stickleback 
(SS 415) in rough waters south of 
Oahu, T. H., on 29 May 1958. Al- 


though Stickleback was constantly in 
danger of sinking without warning, 
Flanagan voluntarily entered the buoy- 
ancy tank and the number one main 
ballast tank with salvage air hoses and 
assisted in securing these hoses. Per- 
sisting in his efforts to salvage the ship 
until seriously injured by the heavy 
wave action, he was subsequently re- 
moved from the submarine. 


¥% Mauer Eugene H., Captain, vsn, 
for heroic conduct while serving as 
Commander, Antarctica, on 28 Feb 


1958. When a scientist fell seventy feet 
from a sheer ice barrier into frigid 
waters near Little America V, Captain 
Maher, by his own 
lowered over the barrier into a rubber 
liferaft and, in company with a second 
scientist, rowed to overtake the im- 
periled scientist, who had managed to 
climb onto a floating iceberg. After 
transferring the victim to the raft, Cap- 
tain Maher rendered as much aid as 
possible until a lone rescue helicopter 
lifted all three men to safety approxi- 
mately two hours after the accident. By 
his prompt and courageous actions in 
the face of grave hazards, Captain 
Maher was directly instrumental in sav- 


ings a man’s life. 


*% Watt, Sidney R., FA, usw, 
humously) for heroism while serving on 
board uss Franklin D. Roosevelt (CVA 
42) on 19 Jun 1957. Following a main 
steam casualty in boiler room IC wher 
he was on duty, Wall voluntarily te- 
mained in the space to assist the boiler 
tender in securing the boiler, thereby 
preventing further material and_ per 
sonnel casualty. Collapsing on the deck 
of the boiler room after completing his 
task, Wall, by his self-sacrificing efforts 
and inspiring devotion to duty, upheld 
the highest tradition of the United 
States Naval Service 


( post- 
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LOTS OF TERRITORY COVERED 
IN THIS MONTH'S SELECTIONS 








_— SELECTED for review this 
month range from Civil War fic- 
tion through World War II history 
and commentary, to the North Pole 
crossing by Nautilus. These are only 
a few of the newly published vol- 
umes purchased and which are being 
sent to many shipboard libraries and 
Navy and Marine Corps general li- 
braries ashore. Ask for them. 

Nautilus 90 North, by CDR William 
R. Anderson, UsN, with Clay Blair, is, 
perhaps, of most immediate interest 
to Navymen. This is the story, told 
by the skipper of Nautilus, of the 
first atomic submarine’s voyage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic beneath 
the Arctic ice pack and under the 
North Pole. 

CDR Anderson tells of life aboard 
the sub on the trip, of the narrow 
escapes, Of the special problems of 
navigation that had to be overcome, 
Special instruments had to be in- 
stalled in secrecy, a cover plan de- 
vised to keep the entire trip hidden 
until it was accomplished. The actual 
crossing is described in considerable 
detail 

The Soviet Navy, edited by CDR 
M. G. Saunders, RN, is a symposium 
by 18 contributors from 11 different 
countries, which presents a disturb- 
ing picture of the increasing power 
of the Soviet navy. In 10 years, it 
has grown to a position second only 
to that of the United States. Its size, 
composition and disposal are drawn 
from official sources and discussed by 
experts in their respective fields. The 
preponderance of long-range  sub- 
marines—and_ their significance—is 
lully weighed. Gives any Navyman 
something to think about. 

Another volume which may give 
you something to think about is a 
study issued by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Arms and the State, by 
Walter Millis with Harvey C. Mans- 
field and Harold Stein. Here, the 
point is made that the former clear 
separation of civil and military ele- 
ments which formed U. S. policy has 
broken down as a result of two world 
wars and the development of modern 
Weapons. The last 10 years have been 
marked by various and, at times, 
painful efforts to give form to the 
new arrangements but they still do 
not work too well. Part of an over-all 
study, this first volume comprises an 
introduction by Mr. Stein, three 
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chapters summarizing developments 
from 1931 to 1945 by Harvey C. 
Mansfield and the remaining six 
chapters by Walter Millis on the 
issues and experience of the years 
since the end of the war. 

Two books — Leyte, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison and The Divine Wind 
by Rikihei Inoguchi and Tadashi 
Nakajima with Roger Pineau—com- 
prise this month’s World War IJ 
selections. 

In Leyte, the 12th volume of the 
History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II, RADM 
Morison, usnr (Ret.), tells of a clos- 
ing phase of the war. The Battle for 
Leyte Gulf was not only a great 
naval battle but also an exceedingly 
controversial engagement. This ac- 
count by RADM Morison makes the 
full story available to the public for 
the first time. 

Professional interest aside, Leyte 
is quite a story: Three separate Japa- 
nese fleets were to attack American 
naval and landing forces in Leyte 
Gulf. One was demolished by Hal- 
sey’s Third Fleet; another was wiped 
out by the Seventh Fleet in what 
may have been the last battle line 
engagement in naval history; the 
third, although it was lucky enough 


to surprise a group of American 
escort carriers off Samar, suffered 
“grave” damage. Quite a_ story, 


worthy of a C. S. Forester—or a 
Morison. 

Divine Wind is another in a series 
of books published by the U. S. 
Naval Institute which describes one 
specific aspect of the war as seen by 
our opponents. In this instance, Ja- 


‘ 


On Ships and Aircraft 

The seventh edition of Ships 
and Aircraft of the U.S. Fleet is 
now available. A compact and in- 
formative unofficial publication 
covering the Navy, it is compiled 
and published by James C. Fahey. 

It lists all U.S. Navy ships and 
aircraft has 
artists’ conceptions and informa- 
tion about some that are not yet 
ready for use. 

The book been selected 
by the Bureau’s Library Services 
Branch for distribution to ships 
and stations. 





now in use, and 


has 











pan’s kamikaze force is the subject. 
Inoguchi and Nakajima, both inti- 
mately connected with the. suicide 
corps, have collaborated with Roger 


Pineau, a U. S. State Department 
expert, to explain the psychology 
which enabled some 4000 Japanese 
pilots to crash-dive their planes de- 
liberately into American ships. (Their 
score was frighteningly good: 34 
ships sunk and 288 damaged, includ- 
ing 36 aircraft battle- 
ships and 87 destroyers.) Kamikaze 
and 


carriers, 15 


tactics training are also de- 
scribed. 

A mystery which has puzzled sea- 
men for the 
events which immediately preceded 
the crash of Andrea Doria and Stock- 
holm in the North Atlantic nearly 
three years ago. In Collision Course, 
by Alvin Moscow, that problem is 
answered as completely as it prob- 
ably ever will be. To prepare himself 
the actual book, Mr. Moscov 
covered the hearings on the crash 
for the Associated Press, sifted 
through some 6000 pages of testi- 
mony and journeyed throughout 
Europe interviewing all the key fig- 
ures involved. In writing a magnifi- 
cent analysis of the accident and 
sinking, the author is scrupulously 
fair to both sides, yet never wishy- 
washy. In doing so, he also rather 


some time concerns 


for 


convincingly disposes of the possi- 
bility that has been suggested of a 
third ship being unknowingly in- 
volved in the tragedy. 

Seek Out and Destroy by James D. 
Horan, is our fiction selection this 
Seek Out is a fictionalized 
account of Shenandoah, the Con- 
federate raider which played havoc 
with Union shipping during the 
Civil War. Written in the typical 
blood-and-thunder — swashbuckling 
style of the historical novel, Lee (as 
Shenandoah is called here) captures 
takes and 
prisoners on every ocean, destroys 
the Union Kearney sent to sink her, 
and destroys the entire Union whal- 
ing fleet in Alaskan waters. By a 
strange coincidence, there’s a beau- 
tiful heroine involved, too 


month. 


scads of vessels, prizes 


Another item of fiction available is 
The Mission, by Dean Brelis. The 
scene is Burma during World War 
II, and it concerns a young American 
sergeant and his opposite number, 
an equally young Kachin tribesman. 
They fight the Japanese and learn 
not to fight each other. It 
simple but the story has quite a kick 
to it. It’s an interesting account. 


sounds 
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The story of the Military Air Transport Service, better known to most servicemen 
and their families as MATS, exemplifies top teamwork and the fine results it gets. If y 



























“The needs for both of these Services (Military Ai times when the difference between victory and defeat MA] 


Transport Service and Military Sea Transport Service) would depend on the ability to get there first with the 
are acknowledged, but they are complementary rather most. There would be times when the rapid supply of [ 
than comparative. Airlift is rapid and flexible whereas forces and extension of sea lanes would win battles. 
sealift is massive; MATS can perform tasks which MSTS Thus, because air transport is the quickest way to move | ] 
cannot do, and vice versa.’’—House Committee on supplies, the Naval Air Transport Service was born. | 
Armed Services, Special Subcommittee No. 4-1958. This was NATS, decommissioned 1 Jun 1948 when > 
T WAS DECEMBER 1942, Navy war planners were pain- it was merged with the Air Transport Command (ATC) 
fully aware of the enormity of courses and distances ol the Air Force to form the joint Military Air Trans- | 
among the hundreds of island footholds from California port Service (MATS). . . ease 
to Japan. It was obvious that the Fleet would require ; MATS today not only provides the Navy with = 
massive support from sea transport. But there would be siderable air transportation but the Navy has transport 
squadrons operating as a part of MATS. The best way I" 
TEAMWORK—MATS is a joint Navy-Air Force operation. to get acquainted with Navy MATS in peacetime is to | 3 
Here, an Air Force transport makes a routine flight. gt wanmomed mot necessarily “s MATS- ‘anywhere . 
overseas. Overseas air transportation of military per: | 
sonnel and their dependents has for years been a MATS | 
specialty. | 
Let's assume you have received orders directing you | 
to report to Port Lyautey, French Morocco. Next in | 
importance to selling your house and car and drawing 
a dead horse, your primary interest will lie in the matter | 
of transportation. The answer is simple. You are directed 
to travel by air and are to report to Passenger Service 
at VR-22, NAS Norfolk. 
OU FIND that VR-22 operates R6D cargo/passenget 
transports from Norfolk to Port Lyautey on sched- 
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uled runs and, as “medium” trans- panama is rare) you would notice the warm 
rts, can Carry approximately 68 — Lovts climate; the quantities of MATS 
assengers. What about your wife — transports, Strategic Air Command 
and children? Will there be room NEW YORK refuelers; and MATS Air Rescue 
for them? If housing is available, Service aircraft lining the runway. 





you will find yourself traveling con- 
currently with the whole gang in air- 
line style. 

However, MATS will not carry the 
dog, nor will it be responsible for 
your parakeet, goldfish or turtle. 
These will either have to stay at 
home or find some other way of 
transportation. With a more-or-less 
adequate explanation to the young- 
sters concerning the fate of Hero and 
with some misgivings in regard to 
your furniture, you board your plane. 

On the plane, you find a box lunch, 
a blanket and pillow at your seat. In 
flight, the flight attendant provides 
hot coffee and soup. After he warms 
the bottle for baby, you begin to 
see your way clear to a little nap. 
You tilt back the foam rubber seat and let the drone 
of the four engines do the rest. Meanwhile, the older 
boy eases up to check the cockpit and make sure the 
navigator is competent, and knows his position. 

He is and does. This particular navigator has been 
making the same trip for some two years and knows 
every Ocean intersection, mail buoy and rock en route. 

Eight hours later a large rock looms up ahead in the 
dark, rain and overcast. You land on it. So far as you 
are concerned, Lajes AFB in the Azores exists for one 
reason only—to provide you with a hot meal, refuel 
your plane and send you on your way to Lyautey, which 
is one box lunch, one blanket and one pillow away. 
If you happen to land during the day at Lajes (which 


MATS NETWORK — Chart shows MATS flight routes 
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CROSSROADS—Sign post at MATS 
stop on Midway illustrates extensive 
area covered by the air service. 
















Lajes is a Portuguese possession 





INFLIC operated jointly with the USAF. An 
MES Air Force general officer is in charge. 
REST F You will see any number of Portu- 
me guese going about their chores but, 
chances are, you won't see the Gen- 
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eral. He will be busy running what, 





at times, is the biggest—night-and- 
day—Air Base in the world. 


The hills enveloping the base al- 
ways look the same, patches of green 
vegetation on background of red 
earth which your daughter swears is 
just like Munchkin Land in Oz. A 
good enough description for a place 
where nothing changes 
happens. If you are ever stranded 
there on a Sund: ly, you may wander 
down to the bull ring and watch a 
matador playing tag with a bull for part of the after- 
noon. That's about all. You're happy to blast off for 
Lyautey. 


T HIS TRIP, which is only a sample of many going off 

in all directions, occupied the better part of a day 
and gave you a birds-eye view of one MATS function 
You've had less than a glimpse of the whole MATS 
global air network, which operates from bases in the 
United States, and flies through bases in Japan, Hono- 
lulu, Alaska, Newfoundland, Europe, I Dhahran 
in the Persian Gulf, and elsewhere. 


and nothing 


ibya, 


Naval aviation is represented in MATS by two Naval 
Air Transport Wings: 


from the east coast of U. S. to points across the Atlantic. 
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NATS—Navy’s 


e The Pacific Wing based at Moffett Field, Calif., 
consisting of VR-7 and VR-8 (maintenance). 

e The Atlantic Wing at McGuire AFB, N. J., con- 
sisting of VR-3 and VR-G (maintenance), as well as 
VR-22 at Norfolk. 

e In addition, VR-7 maintains a four-plane detach- 
ment at NAS Atsugi, Japan. Navy MATS operates about 
12 per cent of the 600 four-engine transports compris- 
ing the MATS Strategic Transport Force which flies 
115,000 miles of air routes linking bases in some 20 
countries. 

Overseeing the Navy's contribution to MATS is 
Captain Carl E. Giese, UsN, former commanding officer 
of uss Antietam, with headquarters at Scott AFB, III. 
Navy MATS East Coast squadrons are supervised by 
Captain Michael G. O'Conner, USN, Commander Naval 
Air Transport Wing, Atlantic. Maintaining a parallel 
command on the west coast, Captain Samuel Randall, 
USN, Commander Naval Air Transport Wing, Pacific, 
supervises the two squadrons at NAS Moffett Field. 

East Coast squadrons fly the R6D Liftmaster while, 
on the West Coast, squadron personnel fly the R7V 
Super Constellation. 

The mission of the squadrons is simple: ‘Provide 
military air transportation service for personnel and ma- 
terial of the armed forces to include air transportation 
of sick and wounded.” 

This Navy MATS mission should not be confused 
with that of the Navy Fleet Tactical Support Squadrons, 
VR-1 at Patuxent, Md., VR-21 in Hawaii, VR-23 in 
Japan, and VR-24, Port Lyautey. TACSUPRONS are 
primarily light transports assigned to Fleet commanders. 


PILOTS, PLANNING, REPAIRS—Pilots check out plane.Center: 


wartime airline delivered the goods around the world including such spots as Rio and Pt. Barrow. 


Tt OLD-TIMERS of World War II who are students 

of ancient naval aviation history can tell you endless 
sea stories concerning carrier warfare and heroes, It 
doesn’t take long before some of the squadrons men. 
tioned earlier—VR-1, VR-2, VR-3 and so forth up t 
VR-13—-will be discussed. This was a force which did 
not exist at the beginning of the war and, at the end, 
consisted of 500 transport aircraft and some 25,000 
Navymen. 


The R4D—alias the DC3, the Dakota and the Goone; 
Bird—the small twin-engine ancestor of a distinguished 


line of transports, became the nucleus of NATS. VR-1 
at Norfolk became the first Naval Air Transport Service 
squadron in 1942. It consisted of four DC3 aircraft. 
VR-2 was then formed at Alameda, Calif., and VR-3 
became operational at Olathe, Kan. Within two years, 
NATS exploded into a 500-plane force serving the U.S 
Fleets in every world theater. New squadrons were 
formed, from VR-4 through VR-13 and new aircraft 
acquired. The four-engine R4D (DC4) Skymaster be- 
came the basic landplane, complemented by the aquatic 
Mariner and Coronado. These planes made a reputation 
thru the years. 


Esprit-de-corps grew with every island hop from 


Guadalcanal to Tokyo. NATS provided air logistic sup- . 


port for almost every important World War II cam- 
paign. 

You've heard the old story, ‘For want of a nail, the 
shoe was lost. For want of a shoe, the horse was lost 
...'’ NATS was designed to move the va// after surface 
transport had moved the horse but, at times, it also 
moved the /orse. Flame-throwers were airlifted to the 


Flights are planned. Rt: Ground crewman makes repairs. 
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Marines at Tarawa. Boiler tubes were flown to disabled 
destroyers. Aircraft tires were flown to sustain fighter 
operations at Guadalcanal. On occasion, where sheer 
tonnage of heavy material was urgently needed, NATS 
plugged the gap in the surface supply pipeline. At 
Okinawa, 90 tons of shells were delivered rush rush. 

However, medical supplies were the highest priority 
cargo. Thousands of gallons of whole blood and plasma 
were flown to forward medical facilities. 

Perishables, new weapons, replacement parts and 
priority mail, plus innumerable last-minute essentials, 
were the stock in trade of NATS. At times, it was difh- 
cult to distinguish the unusual from the routine. In one 
instance VR-5, based at Seattle, airlifted 65 tons of 
equipment and 60 men to establish a Fleet Weather 
Station at Khabarovsk in the USSR. Just a routine job. 

“For outstanding heroism in support of military opera- 
tions during the Okinawa campaign from 1 April to 
21 Jun 1945. Operating with new crews and, during 
the first phase of this period, without benefit of ade- 
quate logistic support or navigational aids, VRE-1 evacu- 
ated over 9600 casualties despite extremely foul weather 
conditions.” So read the citation given by Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal to all hands of VRE-1, th< 
first NATS evacuation squadron. 

Five years later, operating as a part of MATS, former 
NATS squadrons participated in the evacuation of more 
than 17,000 Korean conflict casualties. Air evacuation 
of the wounded has become a standard procedure dur- 
ing the Korean affair. Ninety per cent of our casualties 
were airlifted to hospital areas. The World War II four 
per cent death rate from wounds was cut in half. At the 
same time, hospital ships were released for close support 
operations where they were needed the most. 


HE AVERAGE NAVY AIRCRAFT COMMANDER today has 

logged more than 6000 flight hours. He is likely to 
be a Naval Reservist with 10 to 15 years of transport 
experience. Some pilots are assigned to MATS squadrons 
directly from flight training or from non-transport avia- 
tion activities. But if you have the impression that hot 
fighter pilots who report aboard for VR duty read the 
handbook today and fly passengers tomorrow, rest assured 
it isn’t true. Former single-engine aviators transferred to 
VR usually spend a minimum of one and one-half years 
before they make their first flight as airctaft commander. 

Perhaps your orders to Lyautey are modified to report 
to a staff in Germany. In that case, you'll go to McGuire 
AFB for transportation. Suppose you have a few hgurs’ 
wait before departure. You wander out of the Terminal 
to the VR-6 ramp. Day or night you find them busy with 
the maintenance of their 26 R6D aircraft. 

The entire base lives, breathes and preaches flight 
safety. The walls of the quarterdeck and ready room, 
and all the bulletin boards, are covered with flight safety 
posters. There are monthly basewide safety meetings for 
all crew members, featuring a brass band and a guest 
speaker on the subject. Attendance is required. There 
are local and basewide safety poster and slogan contests 
(a good artist or poet can turn a fast buck here any day). 
Why all this? Because of the basic air transport phil- 
osophy which recognizes the value of a human life. 

The heart of the program is sound maintenance and 
training practice. For this reason, training and flight 
procedures have become quite rigid. If a prospective 
aircraft commander is found to be weak in one minor 
point, he is assigned several hours of retraining flight 
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MERCY FLIGHTS—Ambulances line up to transfer patients 
to MATS airplanes for flight back to stateside hospitals. 





HAY THERE—Navy R5D MATS transport plane drops 
load of hay to cattle and sheep that were starving. 


BERLIN AIRLIFT—Navy aircraft working with MATS un- 


load in Berlin. Below: Plane-load of coal is secured. 





























BEING PREPARED—Navy airmen check over their sur- 
vival gear while serving at NAS Moffett Field, Calif. 


time. Aircraft commanders who have flown for years 
often find themselves in the same boat after undergoing 
their six-month flight check. The same high standards 
apply to co-pilots, navigators, flight mechanics, radiomen 
and flight attendants. They are all periodically checked 
on flights. 

In the field of learning there are the Bachelor's, 
Master’s and Doctorate degrees. In the MATS system, 
pilots may be designated on the monthly roster as 2P, 
1P, AC, IAC or PFE. These aviation degrees range 
through second pilot, first pilot, aircraft commander, and 
instructor aircraft commander, to pilot flight examiner. 

The latter designation is conferred on only a few of 
the oldtimers who are considered outstanding aviators. 
The system is necessarily based on skill rather than mili- 
tary rank although, in effect, the squadron chief pilot 
and flight examiners may be said to have supreme rank 
and final decision in matters of flight safety. 


ERE’S HOW a normal flight works: Within three days, 

the eight crew members and one aircraft will trans- 
port either 70 passengers or about 20,000 pounds of 
cargo to one or more MATS airports in Europe, and 
return approximately the same amount of passengers or 
cargo to the United States. 

The plane returns in about 48 hours. The plane will 
spend about 35 hours in the air and about 13 on the 
ground being reserviced and off-loaded. The crew will 
spend about 44 hours preparing flight plans, studying 
take-off and landing procedures, absorbing navigational 
and weather information and also flying their plane. 
They will spend about 16 hours eating or resting. At 
any time during the trip the aircraft and crew must be 
prepared to be recalled, diverted to other routes or 
reloaded with other passengers or cargo and, upon return, 
both aircraft and crew must be ready to repeat the same 
performance. 

Meanwhile, other MATS planes and crews are going 
through the same procedures on a slightly different 
schedule, 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 


LTHOUGH NOT A SPECIALTY in the Navy, transport 
aviation can claim some of the most highly pro- 
fessional personnel in the naval establishment. 
LCDR Allen G. ‘Blackie’ Gilmore, at present serving 
with VR-3, is a typical aircraft commander. Blackie 
entered pre-flight schol in October 1942, finished flight 


training at Corpus Christi, Tex., and instructed there 
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until early in 1945. His career thereafter was essentially 
a roster of naval aviation transport, and included VR-11 
Hawaii, VRE-1 Guam, VR-6 Guam, VR-4 Moffett Field, 
VR-32 (Ferry) San Diego, VR-44 (Pilot Training) 
Moffett, VR-8 Hawaii, MATS Headquarters, Washing. 
ton, D. C., and VR-3 McGuire. He received the Navy 
Unit Commendation for combat duty with VRE-1 dur. 
ing World War II, is a member of the 10,000-Hour 
Club, and is now a flight examiner with VR-3. A former 
three-letter man, he’s still available for any sports activity 
in his squadron and is an expert in shooting the breeze. 
He is the personification of naval air transport history. 

However, the one man who is capable of impressing 
characters such as Blackie is still “Jumping Joe’’ Clifton. 

RADM Joseph Clifton, UsN, now chief of Naval Air 
Advanced Training, already had quite a reputation when 
he took command of VR-8 in June 1949 two months 
before Blackie reported aboard. He had started his roll- 
ing-stone career as an All-America fullback for the Naval 
Academy some 25 years ago and hit—perhaps—his 
maximum velocity as CO of Air Group Twelve in World 
War II. He still sets a fast pace at 50, having just qual- 
ified in a jet aboard a carrier. The then Captain Clifton 
was CO of VR-8 the last month of the Berlin airlift 
after which he returned to Hawaii with VR-8 to con- 
duct peacetime operations in the Pacific—peaceful but 
never boring. 

After the first month or so of his tenure of office, 
Captain Clifton was known to any base support activity 
as “Joe,” and if you were to answer the phone and hear 
“This is Joe” over the wire, you knew: (1) Captain 
Clifton was calling, and (2) prompt action was going 
to be required about something. 

Among other items, he managed to acquire ex- 
traordinary quantities of personnel, notwithstanding the 
then austere peacetime squadron allowance. Any Navy 
flier who passed through the islands or who otherwise 
had nothing to do, found himself in VR-8 on either 
temporary or permanent assignment. There were few 
complaints from those so shanghaied. 

Jumping Joe was not satisfied with mere personal 
leadership. His ambition reached to some kind of a 
trademark which would stamp every VR-8 transport as 
a member of a unique organization. 

He achieved what he wanted. Once a critical remark 
filtered into the front office: ‘‘Joe Clifton is so mickey 
mouse fat on personnel and runs such a plush outfit 
that all he needs now is white sidewalls on his aircraft.” 
That was just what Joe was looking for. He got the 
VR-8 Maintenance Officer on the phone. 

“This is Joe. I want white sidewall tires on all squad- 
ron aircraft.” 

“What the hell? . . . Who is this?”’ said Maintenance. 

“The Commanding Officer.” 

“Oh. I thought you said white sidewall tires for air- 
craft, Captain. I guess I didn’t hear what you said.” _ 

“T said I want white sidewall tires on all aircraft. 

“But sir! They don’t make white sidewalls, and be- 
sides, it’s against .. .” 

“I've got problems of my own. Don’t bother me with 
yours,” said jumping Joe, and hung up. 

Shortly thereafter, VR-8 transports became noted, not 
only for the fine polish of their hulls, but also for their 
impeccable white sidewalls. 

It paid off in more ways than one. One night, a VR-8 
transport had landing gear trouble which required 4 
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low pass by the tower for a ‘‘gear down” check. The 
tower operator, squinting through the darkness and rain 
could see nothing but a white circle passing the tower 
along the flight path. “Gear is down,” he announced. 
“Cleared to land.” 

Next day, Joe Clifton had the pleasure of advising 
his critics of a mew safety measure designed to avoid 
nighttime wheels-up landings. 


OUTINE CARGO, passenger and training flights make 

up a good part of the VR squadrons’ daily work— 
the kind of jobs that do not make headlines, For 
example: 

An hour before MATS flight P232 was due to leave 
Atsugi, Japan, for the West Coast, a sailor from the 
seaplane tender uss Orca (AVP 49) reported to a 
MATS Air Traffic Coordinating Office with emergency 
leave orders in hand. In less than 36 hours, he was 
by his wife’s bedside at a hospital in San Francisco. 

A carrier operating in the Med radioed AIRLANT for 
immediate shipment of urgently needed parts to repair 
its catapult. Within 12 hours, a regularly scheduled 
MATS ROD had parts aboard when it left NAS Nor- 
folk. 

To indicate priority, before any passenger carried on 
MATS aircraft can be accepted for air travel, he must 
have an air movement designator assigned by Air Traffic 
Coordinating Offices (ATCO) located at all MATS 
terminals. At Dover AFB, Delaware, for example, the 
Navy ATCO is represented by a civilian and a U. S. 
Navy Chief Storekeeper. These men are responsible for 
the lift of cargo consigned to units of the Sixth Fleet, 
units working on special projects in the Arctic and the 
Atlantic areas, and units engaged in Fleet maneuvers 
and other activities. 

The Dover ATCO has routed countless naval per- 
sonnel and material through the base to world-wide 
trouble areas. Dover also provided support of the under- 
water demolition units who blasted open the frozen 
harbor at Thule, Greenland. Men and material con- 
nected with satellite monitoring from the U, S. Naval 
Observatory and the Office of Naval Research are routed 
through the base to stations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Dover ATCO is also busy in the support 
of the naval buildup in Spain, including the construction 
of shipyards and docks, material depots and piers, con- 
tracted by the Navy. 

The West Coast Super-Connies fly MATS’ most glam- 
orous route—the ‘Embassy Run.”’ This haul, designed 
to serve U. S. embassies and other government depart- 
ments across southern Asia, runs from Travis AFB, 
Calif., to Hawaii and Japan, then south and west across 
the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Thailand, India and Pakistan, 
to its turn-around in Saudi Arabia. Crew members who 
work this run find themselves in parts of the world 
they never dreamed of seeing when they shipped over. 

ATS was just 24 days old when it was asked to 

help break the blockade of Berlin with the now- 
famous airlift. During this period, two Navy squadrons 
—VR-6 and VR-8—achieved spectacular flight records. 
VR-8 led all squadrons in every phase of air transport 
Operation, aircraft utilization, total cargo carried, pay- 
load efficiency and tons per plane. 

At the same time, VR-6 flew 60 missions in one day 
from Frankfort to Berlin. A busy day’s work. 
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Long training in the use of GCA radar-directed ap- 
proaches in MATS paid off in the difficult Berlin winter 
weather. Forty minutes out of Fulda, aircraft. reported 
to Tempelhof for letdown and landing. Because mainte- 
nance of proper airspeed was so important in the tightly 
meshed schedule, Air Force control planes often flew 
formation with the airlift R5Ds to insure proper calibra- 
tion of airspeed indicators. 

The blockade was broken 1 Aug 1949 after the com- 
bined airlift task force, and Navy Air Force, had flown 
2,230,000 tons of supplies into Berlin. Following the 
Berlin airlift, MATS had just settled down to business 
when another airlift was started—this time in Korea. 
Here again, MATS accumulated startling statistics. 

Aerial evacuation proved to be an outstanding morale 
factor, since every man knew that if his wounds made 
it necessary, he was no more than 70 hours from hos- 
pital care in the United States. (That time has been 
further reduced at present.) 


HY SHOULD THE armed services take it upon them- 
selves to operate what has been called (incorrectly ) 
“The largest airline in the world?” 

That query can best be answered by analogy. Suppose 
the ship's communications officer, harassed by long hours 
under a heavy load of messages, were to go to the 
skipper and say: “We're sending too many personal 
messages which, in peacetime, could go by mail. Fur- 
thermore, higher precedence than deserved is assigned 
to most outgoing traffic.” 

If the commanding officer cut down on the burden of 
messages and waited until he arrived in port to mail 
routine communications, he would ease the load. Before 
long, he would need fewer radiomen and fewer radios. 
Next year his allowance would be cut and so would his 
capacity. If all COs did this, the Navy would save money. 

Fine. But what about readiness? An emergency situ- 
ation arises and you have no communications. 

MATS is a rapid means of communication, to com- 
municate essential war material, troops and other com- 
bat personnel through airborne pipelines. Most peacetime 
operations of MATS, such as the transportation of de- 
dependents, are not often of an urgent nature. But if 
the capability and training in airlift is cut down today, 
it won't be there tomorrow. 

Next time the Navy accommodates you with a lift on 
a modern MATS transport, bear in mind that the same 
aircraft, stripped for air evacuation in combat, may 
someday do you another personal favor. 


—LCDR R. A. Swenson, USN 


FAMILY AFFAIR—Luggage is inspected while en route 
from Hawaii to California by Military Air Transport. 
































M ANY OF OUR more discerning readers, who can immediately 

detect a misplaced comma or hull number, will un- 
doubtedly note considerable emphasis on Special Services, sports 
and recreation in this issue. That’s just fine because, not long 
ago we happened to look over the shoulder of CDR K. B. Hy- 
song, Director of Special Services, as he was preparing a speech. 
What he had to say seemed to sum up Special Services so well 
that we've taken the liberty of cribbing a little. This is it: 

Not just anyone can do a good job in Special Services. An 
ensign or warrant officer who is interested in people and their 
welfare is far better qualified than more senior officers who 
have no such interests. And the Enlisted Recreation Committee 
can play an important role in the program. 

A recent survey of recreation in one naval district revealed 
a need for broadening recreational opportunities—opportunities, 
not facilities. | am sure this is basically true throughout the 
Navy and is certainly true of the numerous stations I have 
visited in the last two years. 

A good point for all of us to remember is that free time takes 
up much of a man’s time and is bound to affect his attitude 
toward the military, to say nothing of the effect on reenlistment 
rates and administrative problems. 

This same survey to which I referred showed that those who, 
in off-duty time, took part in activities requiring participation, 
took part in social activities, or took part in off-station activities 
compared to those who took part in on-base activities, had 
higher morale and fewer problems. 

Here are some of the points we try to cover in planning a 
recreation program:: 

e Know whom we are trying to serve—how many, their ages, 
are they married or single. 

e Determine, and periodically review, the kinds of recreation 
wanted. This is not easy, but we try to do it through ques- 
tionnaires, a spot check in the barracks, through representatives 
of various units and divisions and, above all, through the En- 
listed Recreation Committee. 

e Be sure all hands know of the availability of recreational 
opportunities. You'd be surprised how few people aboard any 
station are informed on what's going on. 

e Indoctrinate new men and women coming on board. Tell 
them what’s available and, at the same time, ask what they’re 
interested in. You might learn something new. 

e Give proper balance to varsity and intramural programs. 
We try to encourage maximum participation in intramural 
sports. It doesn’t make sense to spend $20,000 on a varsity 
program in which only a handful are actually engaged, and a 
few thousand for the rest of the base. 

e We try to establish liaison with nearby community authori- 
ties in connection with off-station opportunities. Possibilities are 
unlimited—tours, dances, USO. 

e Programs for dependents are a must. We're aware that 
the security and happiness of the family affects the over-all 
morale of the serviceman. 

So what does this have to do with you? 

Just this. There are a lot of intelligent, hardworking men 
throughout the Navy who are sincerely interested in your well- 
being and welfare. You never hear of most of them. But they’re 
there, working. It could be pretty grim if they weren't. 





The United States Navy 


Guardian of Our Country 

The United States Navy is responsible for 
maintaining control of the seco and is a 
ready force on watch at home and overseas, 
capable of strong action to preserve the 
peace or of instant offensive action to win 
in war. 

It is upon the maintenance of this control 
that our country’s glorious future depends. 
The United States Navy exists to make it so. 


We Serve with Honor 

Tradition, valor and victory are the Navy's 
heritage from the past. To these may be 
added dedication, discipline and vigilance as 
the watchwords of the present and future. 
At home or on distant stations, we serve 
with pride, confident in the respect of our 
country, our shipmates, and our families. 
Our responsibilities sober us; our adversities 
strengthen us. 

Service to God and Country is our special 
privilege. We serve with honor 


The Future of the Navy 

The Navy will always employ new weapons, 
new techniques and greater power to protect 
and defend the United States on the sea, 
under the sea, and in the air. 

Now and in the future, control of the sea 
gives the United States her greatest advan- 
tage for the maintenance of peace and for 
victory in war. Mobility, surprise, dispersal 
and offensive power are the ete of the 
new Navy. The roots of the Navy lie in a 
strong belief in the future, in continued dedi- 
cation to our tasks, and in reflection on our 
heritage from the past. Never have our op- 
portunities and our responsibilities been 
greater. 
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sonnel Information Bulletin, 
is published monthly by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel for the information and interest of 
the naval service as a whole. Use of funds for 
printing of this publication approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 25 June 
1958. Opinions expressed are not necessarily 
those of the Navy Department. Reference to 
regulations, orders and directives is for infor- 
mation only and does not by publication herein 
constitute authority for action. All original 
material may be reprinted as desired if proper 
credit is given ALL HANDS. Original articles of 
general interest may be forwarded to the Editor. 


DISTRIBUTION: By Section B-3203 of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel Manual, the Bureau directs 
that appropriate steps be taken to insure that all 
hands have quick and convenient access to this 
magazine, and indicates that distribution should 
be effected on the basis of one copy for each 
10 officers and enlisted personnel to accomplish 
the purpose of the magazine. 

The Bureau invites requests for additional 
copies as necessary to comply with the basic 
directive. This magazine is intended for all 
hands and commanding officers should take 
necessary steps to make it available accordingly. 

he Bureau should be kept informed of 
changes in the number of copies required. 

The Bureau should also be advised if the full 
number of copies is not received regularly. 

Normally copies for Navy activities are dis- 
tributed only to those on the Standard Navy 
Distribution List in the expectation that such 
activities will make further distribution as neces- 
sary; where special circumstances warrant send- 
ing direct to sub-activities the Bureau should 
be informed. ; 

Distribution to Marine Corps personnel is 

effected by the Commandant U. S. Marine Corps. 
Request from Marine Activities should be ad- 
dressed to the Commandant. 
PERSONAL COPIES: This magazine is for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The rate 
for ALL HANDS is 25 cents per copy; subscription 
price $2.50 a year, domestic (including FPO and 
APO addresses for overseas mail); $3.50 foreign. 
Remittances should be made to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Subscriptions are ac- 
cepted for one year only. 





@ AT RIGHT: IN THE SWIM—R. E. > 
Johme, AM2, USN, receives Navy 

and Marine Corps Medal for his part in 
rescuing two drowning swimmers from 
heavy surf. Johme is attached to VA-112 
at Miramar, NAS. Medal was presented 
by commanding officer, CDR. M. M. Casey- 
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